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How Did Daily Worker 
Get the ‘Scoop’ on Tito? 


By JONATHAN STOUT 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Honest reporting re- 
qires setting down the frank words that the 
Capital’s reaction to the Teheran Declaration 
was as bad politically as it was good militarily. 
And it is interesting that what is good about 
the military picture was the further evidence of 
coordination among all of the United Nations 
in the drive to crush: Nazi Germany; and that 
what is bad about the political picture is the 
further evidence of the lack of unity in the 
political objectives of all of the United Nations, 
large and'small. — 

That the Teheran Declaration was expected 
to be a diplomatic “block-buster” is ruefully 
admitted in Administration circles. That it 
failed to achieve such explosive proportions is 
plain. 

Three factors, principally, contributed to this 
dispiriting result. They were: 

1. The Soviet “scoop” of the Teheran story 
last Saturday, leaving the Americans and 
British floundering along two days behind with 
the story on the following Monday. 

2. The 3-power agreement on the territorial 
integrity of Iran in which Russia paid off politi- 
cally for its swag in the deal of last September 
in which Britain delivered to Stalin the political 
hegemony over the Balkans. 

8. The significant timing of the bombshell an- 
nouncement, simultaneously with the Soviet 
“seoop” last Saturday, that the Communist 
Partisan guerrillas in Yugoslavia had set up 
a Communist Government in opposition to the 
official Yugoslavian Government now sitting in 
Cairo. The Yugo- - 
slav government- 
in-exile is recog- 
nized by the Al- 
lies, including the 
Soviet Union. It 
was among the 
first to join the 
United Nations in 
fighting the Nazis, despite hopeless odds; ana 
since August, 1941, under the command of the 
Yugoslav Minister of War, General Draja Mi- 
hailovich, maintained the only land front 
against the Nazis in Europe until the Amer- 
icans and British invaded Italy. 

These three factors came as a terrific blow 
to the hopes of the small nations that out of 
this war would come a real world family of 
democratic nations. And, as a result, since 
Saturday there has been nothing but jitters 
among the representatives of the small nations 
in Washington’s Embassy Row. 

For the Teheran Declaration, in the light of 
the Communist action in Yugoslavia, is now 
interpreted here as meaning that Stalin is fore- 
ing an imperialistic game of power politics 
which freezes out the democratic rights of the 
small nations, that Britain is going along in 
the game, and. that-America therefore +s being 
dragged along willy-nilly in a game which is 
not its will but which at the moment it is un- 
able to oppose successfully. 

Further confirmation of the 
imp <ialism, and that the Comintern is a very 
live corpse indeed, came along last Saturday 
through a slip by the Communist propaganda 
machine in this country. This is what hap- 
pened: 

The announcement of the setting up of a 
puppet Communist regime in Yugoslavia was 
made last Saturday. London relayed it here, 
saying it had been announced the same day by 
the Communist radio in Yugoslavia. 

By a rather remarkable coincidence, the 
pre-date national edition of the Sunday 
Worker as received in Washington on Sun- 
day morning. And it contained a two-column 
spread on Page 2 announcing that “the 
Yugoslav people have formed their own 
democratic national assembly under the 
presidency of Dr. Ivan Ribar.” 

The catch in this announcement is that 
the pre-date edition of the Sunday Worker 
went to press on the Thursday before. 
Thus, the Communist propaganda machine 
in America knew what was going to happen 
in Yugoslavia before it happened, and went 
to press with it more than two days before 
it was announced to the world. 

Dunderheads now may, if they wish, go on 
believing that the Comintern is dissolved and 
no longer functioning, that the world-wide co- 
ordination of Communist strategy directed from 
Moscow no longer exists. 

But in Washington this evidence has caused 
great excitement in various diplomatic, embas- 
sies and is arousing deep perturbation in the 
State Department. 

Despite the rosy words in the official text of 
the Teheran Declaration about seeking “the co- 
operation and active participation of all nations, 
Jarge and small’ and about welcoming them 
“into a world family of democratic nations,” the 
evidence is all to tre contrary and is the cause 
of the deepest gloom in the embassies of the 
small nations here. 

The political stinger at Teheran was the 
“declaration of the three powers concerning 
Iran” in which Russia, Britain and America 
agreed to maintain “the independence, sover- 
eignty and territorial integrity of Iran.” 

As-evéry diplomat in Washington knew, this 
agreement was the political pay-off by Russia 
for the deal between Russia and Britain last 
September in which Britain received political 
hegemony over Iran in return for giving Russia 
political hegemony over the Balkans. 

That story was first revealed in this column 
on October 13 and supplemented on October 27 
The'stories here disclosed, on the basis of high 
government authority, that: 

“The deal was made without participation of 
the United States. The deal involves a division 
of spheres of influence between Britain and 
Russia, and provides for British military sup- 
port of Josip Broz (Tito), Croation Communist 
Jeader of the Partisan guerrillas. ... 

“It is now possible to amplify further the 
nature of that deal. In return for Balkan hege- 
mony, Stalin cedes Iran as a British hegemony.” 


enn A propos of Teheranwi 


“Seldom in the history of human con- 
flict have so few kept so much from so 
many.” . 

Dorethy Thompson in her column. 
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Food Lobby Seeks to 
Subsidies in Drive for 
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Wendell Willkie Answers a Question 








Is The New 





New Deal Dead?” 


Willkie 


another barometer. 





On November 13th, The New Leader ran an 
article by Max Zaritsky, President of the United 
Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers Union, under 
the query Is the New Deal Dead? 

We asked a number of important officials to 
answer the question, but so many people were 
reluctant or occupied or “diplomatically” busy. 

Wendell Willkie, however, was neither shy nor 
too busy, and sent the comment we print below. 
We invite reader comment on the question “Is the 


By WENDELL WILLKIE 


I" is significant that The New Leader, a publication, militantly devoted to promoting pro- 
gressive ideas, should be forced to ask the question “Is the New Deal Dead?” 

About 12 years ago certain reforms, which were long overdue, were put into effect. 
Overzealous admirers, and parasites, have been quick to label these measures as “New Deal” 
in order that their success would accrue to the popularity of the Administration. 

That some of these reforms succeeded while others failed is testimony to the accuracy 
with which the legislative diagnosis was made, rather than represent a tribute, or reproach, 
to the liberal character of an administration. There is little doubt that several of these meas- 
ures will become a permanent part of our domestic economy, while others will fall, or have 
already fallen, into discard. The pragmatic results will be one barometer by which we can 


judge the durability and health of the New Deal. The results of the recent elections are 


Deal Dead? 





Roosevelt 
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Teheran Seen as Anti-Climax, 
Political Decisions Avoided 


By LISTON M. OAK 
HE historic conferences between the Big Three and the Tig Four, at Moscow, Cairo 


and Teheran, ensure military victory, but no »eac 
are a guarantee that the Big Three willl wage ° 
the common enemy. There is no guarantee that ... 
maintenance of a just peace will be realized in — 


The agreements reached 

coalition warfare against 
i1ational cooperation for the 
3t-war world. 


The Teheran meeting of Stalin, Churchill and icoosevelt was something of an 
anti-climax. No “epochal declaration” emerged. The joint declaration leaves every- 
one in the realm of speculation. Rumors are flying fast. No one knows whether or 
not any agreement was. achieved on any of the complex. prottems-of the peace. No 


one knows certainly whether these tough prob- 
“ems were even discussed, 

Perhaps the promised supplementary declara- 
tion will clarify these issues. Possibly the con- 
flieting national interests of the world’s domi- 
nant powers were resolved and a compromise 
was reached in line with ow 
aims. But more probably discussion of these, 
the real and vital issues of the war, was post- 
poned until the war’s end for the sake of main- 
taining unity in waging war. 

There has been a certain sequence of events 
which may have significance, 

While the Cairo conference was in session, 
Sumner Welles, ex-Under-Secretary of State, 
wrote in the New York Herald-Tribune that it 
is unreasonable to presume that all the small 
nations of Western Europe, South America, an 
other areas, will support decisions affecting 
their sovereign rights and their future, in the 
making of which they had no voice. “I do not 
believe,” Welles wrote, “that after this war is 
won free men and women will for one instant 
willingly submit themselves to a four-power 
dictatorship, however benevolent, however pater- 
nally wise, it might at first prove to be.” 

“It a lasting international organization sup- 
ported by public opinion—and no other kind 


professed wat 


will work—is to spring from the union of the 
nations at war against the Avis, the nucleus of 
such an organization must be created now. In 
such a body not the four powers alone, but all 
of the United Nations must have some form of 
representation when political decisions are 
made.” 

Welles hoped that the Big Three at Teheran 
would set up at once a United Nations Council 
in which the small nations would participate 
This hope has not yet been fulfilled. 

On December 4 the “Free Yugoslav” Radio, 
located in Russia, announced that the Commu- 
nist-led Yugoslav Partisans under Joseph Broz 
(Tito) had set up a provisional government in 
epposition to the existing government-in-exile 
sitting in Cairo and recognized by the Allies, 
including Russia, which is headed by King 
Peter, whose military chieftain is Mikhailovitch 
This poses before the United Nations a sharp 
salkan problem, about which the Big Three 
were silent. It foreshadows similar maneuvers 
elsewhere within occupied countries by Russia 


and its Comintern. It reflects Stalin’s determi- 





nation to dominate the Balkans and all of 
Eastern and Central Europe. 

A day later the Soviet paper, War and the 
Working Class, denounced the Polish goverr 
ment-in-exile in London as “pro-Nazi.” For the 


first time the Kremlin attacked, by name, Stan 
islaw Mikolajcyzk, the Polish Premier, and Gen. 
Kazimierz Sosnkowski, War Minister, as fascists 
Reiterat- 





and “murderers oi Polish Partisans.” 
ng the hypocritical Soviet position for a “free, 
strong, democratic Poland,” the Kremlin spokes- 
man, Eugene Tarle, demanded 
port the Red Army and its Kosciu 
and the Communist Union of Polish Patriots 
who will form the government of Polar 


it Poles sup- 








the Red Army marches in to liquidate the anti- 
fasci Polish underground. “Not Sosnkowskl 
e Partisans repres¢ P na 

cure Tse i 

Those who imagine that the pact Moscow 
and subsequent conferences t { ! il 
Teheran cancel or replace the Moscow Free 
German National Committee and its progra 
should read an article in the C.P’s Sunda 
Worker of Dec. 5, by the well known Ger 
Communist Paul Merker, secretary of the Latir 


American Committee of Free Germany. He first 
gives a distorted outline of the history of the 


German democratic republic, forgetting the dis- 


ruptive and treacherous role played by the 
Communist Party, then in its ultra-revolution 
ary “third period.” He does not repeat the fact 
that the Comintern considered the Social Demo- 
crats 
than the Nazis; nor does he say that the 
Communists united front with the 
Nazis on several occasions and rejeeted a united 
front with the socialists and liberals. Merker 
attempts to blame the Social Democrats alone 
for the triumph of Hitlerism. 

Then this Soviet agent proceeds to defend the 
Free German Committee in Moscow and its 
Union of German Officers, including General 
Walther von Seidlitz and other Prussians who 
served Hitler until captured at Stalingrad. 
Merker predicts that this Free German move- 
ment will have “the strength to unite the rep- 
resentatives” of the German people, and “to 
. to lead the demo- 
cratic revolution in Germany to victory.” 


“social-fascists,” and more of an enemy 


made a 


fulfill its historic mission . . 


Everywhere Russia is laying plans for “free, 
democratic governments,” “national fronts,” 
“neople’s fronts,” in which the Comintern is the 


trends from liberals to reactionaries, to camou- 
flage the real character of such “governments.” 
They have the nucleus of such governmenis for 
Spain, for Greece, for France, for Germany, for 
Yugoslavia, for Italy, for Poland, and for other 
countries. 

Stalin engages in double-talk and plays a 
double game of power politics; while employing 
all the devices known to diplomacy, he simul- 
taneously organizes committees and govern- 
ments-in-exile and “people’s’” movements with 
the perspective of controlling as many European 
governments as possible as soon as occupied 
countries are liberated from the Nazis. The 
Communists also have the greatest organized 
strength in most of the underground movements. 
Stalin plans no democratic socialist revolution 
in post-war Europe, but he does plan “demo- 
cratic (palace) revolutions” which will displace 
the Nazi authorities. 

The pact between Czechoslovakia and Russia 


(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Smash 
War Profits 


Reuther Charges ‘General Foods’ 
Leads “Hunger Bloc’ Campaign 


(From The New Leader Washington Bureau) 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The war on the home front rivaled the battie fronts 
in public interest this week as the race to keep the War Profiteers from wiping out 
food subsidies moved into the home stretch in Congress. Prospects of defeating the 
inflationist Hunger Bloc appeared slim, depite pleas of UAM Vice-President Walter 
Reuther and National Farmers Union Legislative Representative Russell Smith be- 


fore the Senate Banking Committee. 


Reuther charged the General Foods Corporation with heading an organized 
group of “the big food manufacturers of America lined up against subsidies in a 
campaign to lift the lid on food prices. Through a ‘Food Industry War Committee’ 


they seek to tie food wholesalers and retailers 

to their inflation program and have proposi- 

tioned the farm bloc to team up in the anti- 
subsidy campaign.” 

Walter Reuther listed these companies as the 
organizers of the Food Industry War Committee 
to lobby for higher prices, against subsidies: 

General Foods Corporation 

Swift & Company 

California Packing Corporation 

H. J. Heinz Company 

National Biscuit Company 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 

The Borden Company 

Grocery Manufacturers of America. 

These big firms produce: Maxwell House 
Coffe; Jello; Post Toasties; Baker’s Choco- 
late; Grape Nuts; Swansdown Cake Fleur: 
Del Monte Fruits and Vegetables: Swift's 
Premium Meats; Silverleaf Lard; Jewel 
Shortening; Brookfield Dairy Products; 
Eagle Brand Milk; Gold Medal Flour; 
Nabisco; 57 Varieties, and others. 

The Food Industry's lobbying committee. 
declared Reuther, protested the use of sub- 
sidies to roll back prices in a wire to the 
President on May 27; it held a press con- 
ference on June 2 at which Clarence Francis. 
president of General Foods Corp., demanded 
abolition of ceiling prices at retail and of 
all food subsidies; on Nov. 11, Francis 
again attacked subsidies in a press release. 

Reuther stated: “The conelusion is  in- 
escapable that the food companies’ attack 
on subsidies is wrapped up with its desire 
to escape effective price control,” and thus 
swell their already scandalous profits. 

Smith attacked the proposal that low- 
income families, unable to keep up with 
spiralling prices when subsidies are re- 
moved, be fed through a Federal food 
stamp plan, as was done during the de- 
pression. 

“The food stamp plan relies upon the 
existence of surplus supplies as its base,” 
Smith said, “and there are no surpluses 
now.” The National Farmers Union is the 
only major farm group supporting the Ad- 
ministration subsidy program. 

The Administration took to the air this week 
in defense of the subsidy program. But many 

here thought it might have picked a_ bette 
spokesman for the purpose than War Mobiliza- 
tion Director James F. Byrnes. He is widely 
regarded here as being as much responsible as 
uny one person can be for the present runaway 
cost of living. 

Some detected irony in Byrnes’ words on the 
radio last Tuesday night when, dealing with the 
strike threat of the Railway Brotherhoods, the 
War Mobilizer declared: 

“No group has a right to hold a political 
pistol at the head of the Congress or of any 
administrative agency and say that they will 
strike. Any group which threatens to strike 
in wartime unless the executive or the legis- 
lative branch of the Government meets its de- 
mands is using a political pistol. The Govern- 
ment must say to such a group, ‘Lay that pistol 
down’.” 

It was recalled that when the Meat Trust 
and the Dairy Trust last fall went on strike 
against America and actually did starve 
the nation into allowing higher price ceil- 
ings and higher war profits, War Mobilizer 
Byrnes used no such language against the 
Fat Boys. Instead, he allowed them higher 
war profits. 

The appearances of Walter Reuther and 
Russell Smith before the Senate Banking Com 
mittee wound up hearings on the subsidy ban 
Smith’s appearance, particularly, served to off 
set the effort of the Hunger Bloc to picture 

(Continued on Page Seven) 





House Group Reports 
Bill to Save Profits 


Of Insurance Trust 
By Congressman JERRY VOORHIS 


By a vote of 16 to 5 the House Judiciary 
Committee has favorably reported to the House 
H.R. 3270. If passed, this bill would prevent 
the Supreme Court from even passing on a 
case brought by the Anti-Trust Division of the 
Department of Justice against certain fire in- 
surance companies of the southeastern portion 
of the United States for monopolistic practices 
engaged in by those companies. 

Insurance agents have been penalized for 
taking business from companies not belonging 
to this association and told that if they at- 
tempted to write insurance for any “non-board” 
company—that is a company not belonging to 
the Southeastern Underwriters Association— 
they could not do business for any company that 
belonged to that association. Mutual insurance 
companies are of course excluded from. the 
Southeastern Underwriters Association, so that 
the full impact of this combination has fallen 
upon them. Premium rates have been fixed by 
agreement, With the result that no more than 
10° of the amount collected in premiums has 
vone to the payment of losses, the other 60% 
having been devoted to overhead, profits. and 
the cost of securing business. These figures 
alone would indicate that some competition is 
needed to protect the people. 

The pressure behind this bill is alleged td be 
due to the fact that the insurance companiés 
do not want federal regulation. But it seems 
to me very strange that any line of business 
should think that the way to escape federal 
regulation is to get itself exempted from the 
inti-trust laws. For if there is one thing that 
public regulation absolutely essential, 
it is monopoly practices. Once monopoly prae- 
tices have grown up in an industry, there is no 
power that can deal with the problem except 
the federal government itself. Therefore, thé 
one way that insurance or any other line of 
avoid federal regulation is by 
having an effective enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws in its particular line of business. It 
is furthermore obvious what would happen to 
the average citizen if the insurance business 
became controlled in monopolistic fashion, 

Either we will really have “freedom of enter- 
prise” or else we will not have it. No Congress- 
man who is sincere in his support of the idea 
of freedom of enterprise would in my judgment 
ever vote to exempt any line of business from 
the operation of the anti-trust laws. I am 
therefore opposing this measure with all the 
vigor at my command and made a speech against 
it on October 28. In so doing, it is my sincere 
belief that I will be helping, not hurting, the 
real interests of all the splendid citizens of our 
district and our state who are engaged in the 
insurance business. For the kind of thing which 
the Department of Justice is seeking to step 
will ultimately result in the artificial fixing by 
i premium rates which all citizens 
subjecting insurance agents 
to a domin: huge financial combinations 
vhich will leave them in no sense ef the word 
free business agents. Here is what one such 
tly wrote to me after I made my 
this legislation: 


makes 


business can 


ugreement 


must pay, and ir 


tion by 


ugent rece 
speech against 
“IT have read something with reference to 

the stand you have taken in Congress in 
protecting insurance firms. 


regard to the bill 


I represent several substantial companies 
1 happen to be broker for a certain in- 
stitution handling millions of dollars worth 
insurance, and I want to assure you that 
only [ coneur in the stand you have 


but many, many other agents as well. 


‘Strange as it may seem, most agents 
ot o go on record in black and 
vhite r fear they will get in bad with 


their companies. I claim to be a citizen of 





he United State dam not afraid of any 
mpany. F your information, you cuuld 
mand that Senator Van Nuys show you 

e let that the Insurance Commissioner 

f West Virginia wrote pertaining to these 
lls. We small business men sometimes 
vonder why Congress should fail in some 
tances to represent all the people and 
siness equal basis. Personally, 

I wonce why Congress of 1943 should 





pret the meaning of the 

ngress of 1890, in passing the Sherman 
i-trust law, to exempt the insurance 
ompanies from such a law. I do not expect 
to} nuc tenti a letter from 

1 ne ag e United States, but I 
assur that I speak for a great 
roup of An citizens when I say that 
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BY The Tur of Events 


Turkey's Pro-Allied Neutrality 


Turkey’s neutrality recently has been pro-Allied just as Spain’s neutrality has 
between 
brings that strategically important country 


remained pro-Axis. The conferences 


President of Turkey, 


tification with the interests of the United Nations. 


Roosevelt, Churchill and Inonu, the 
into closer iden- 
It is doubtful that Turkey will 


declare war on Germany untii the final phase of the war—perhaps next spring. 


Istanbul and Adrianople are very 
Thrace, or European Turkey, 
“Britain is our ally, but Germany 
sipated by the Cairo conference, 


vulne 
is likewise open to attack. 
is our friend.” 
but the growing certainty of def 


German Luftwaffe attack. 
Cynical Turks have said, 
This attitude is not entirely dis- 
at for Germany 


rable to 


forces Turkey to make further concessions to the Allies, and she will get on the 


bandwagon as soon as possible, hoping thereby 
to reap some of the fruits of victory. All that 
Von Papen, Hitler’s shrewdest diplomat, can do 
is to minimize the value of Turkish aid to the 
Allies. 

Turkey wants guarantees that Russia’s aspi 
rations in the Balkans and for control of the 
Dardanelles will never be realized. The Teheran 
declaration assuring Iran of sovereignty and in- 
dependence—which must mean the withdrawal 
of Russian and British troops after the war— 
can be interpreted as a re-assurance to Turkey 
And Turkey, like Russia, is not without aspi- 
rations in the Balkans. 

As a gesture of friendship, Turkey announced 
the closing of forced labor camps for capital 
levy tax delinquents. This tax ruined 30,000 
Turkish citizens, nearly all of them Christians 
and Jews, who were imprisoned. 


1944 War Production 
To Be 20% Above 1943 


American production — without which, as 
Stalin said, the war could not have been won— 
was 50 per cent greater in 1943 than in 1942. 


In 1943 the goal is another 

Charles E. Wilson, executive vice chairman 
of the War Production Board, formerly presi- 
dent of General Electric, announced plans at 
the Congress of American Industry (NAM) on 
December 8. The tonnage of aircraft production 
will be almost double that of this year—which 
will place the U.S.A. far ahead of all our Allies 
combined. 

Full cooperation in reaching these 
cal totals was pledged by William Green, 


20 per cent increase. 


astronomi- 


AFL 


and Philip Murray, CIO winibihiek, 
and by Paul Hoffman, Frederick C. 
Crawford, Tom Girdler, Joseph B. Eastman, 
and other industrialists. They likewise agreed 
upon the necessity of labor-management-govern- 
ment cooperation to prevent a depression after 
the war and to provide full employment. 

“The war in Europe,” Mr. Wilson declared, 
“seems likely to tax both our capacity for sacri- 
fice and our capacity for industrial production 
beyond anything we have experienced so far.” 

“Political passions and prejudices,” said Mr. 
Wilson, in the 1944 election, may “jeopardize 
our entire national future. . .. 1 am deeply 
alarmed over the possibility that a right-wing 
reaction may draw some sections of capital so 
far away from our traditions as to imperil the 


president, 
for labor; 


entire structure of American life’. “3 
x * + 
Heroes of the Soviet Union... 

Zharko Broz, son of Marshal Josip Broz 
(Tito), has been decorated by the Red Army 
with its highest award, Hero of the Soviet 
Union. 

Recently the Yugoslav Partisans under Tito 
claimed, through the Communist radio station 


Free Yugoslavia, that they had destroyed four 
bridges on a strategic railroad. General Mih- 
hailovitch commented (UP): 


“T am surprised by such great lies. As a 
matter of fact, I can tell you only this—four 


bridges on the railroad Uzice-Visegrad were 
destroyed by our units under my own command 
and in the presence of Brigadier General Arm- 
strong, chief of the British military mission, 


Expose Utilities Election ‘Slush’ 
Fund Used to Defeat Liberals 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. —A suit filed 


American Company 


million since 1930 to influence electi — and the appointment of “pr gS 
‘alifornia, 


Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, ( 

operates through subsidiaries. 
The complainant is Frank J. 

tric Company, 


to five years in prison for perjury committed at 
a trial that followed an inquiry into political 
skullduggery by Union Electric. Roosevelt was 





persuaded to commiute this sentence to two years 
Boehm served ten 
Now he is suing North American for $25 
million for “defamation, slander and libel.” He 
accuses the company of making him a scapegoat 


in a conspiracy to conceal its political activities. 


months and was then paroled. 


the 











The Securities and Exchange Commission di 
covered several years ago that Union Electric 
had spent $600,000 to influence elections. The 
company was fined and its president, Louis H. 
Egan, was given a two-year term in jail 





and the company appealed to the United ‘States 
Supreme Court. Last week the Supreme Court 
upheld the lower court. Then Boehm filed his 
suit. He states he testified falsely and juggled 


the company’s book under orders from superiors, 








who tcld him he could perjure himself with 
impunity. 

Involved by Boehm are Harrison Williams. 
chairman of the North American; Dillon, Read 
& Co.; Sullivan & Crominent, New York law 
firm. They are accused by Boehm of' “milking 
the company of $100 ion, $25 million, and 
$1.5 million, respective 

North American, wit! ssets of $1.5 billion, 
is controlled by officers who hold less than one- 
tenth of one percent of the common stock, Boehm 
asserts. They draw salaries totaling $500,000. 

Slush funds of the North American, he 


charges, were used to defeat Daniel Hoan, 
Socialist mayor of Milwaukee for 24 years; 
ex-Governor Philip LaFollette of Wiscon- 
sin; and municipal ownership in San Fran- 
cisco and elsewhere. Other funds influenced 


appointments to the Public Utility Com- 
mission in Washington, D. C.; to obtain 
favorable legislation in Missouri; to con- 


trol appointments to the State Tax Com- 


gee DEUAAEADOEVEULLOOUUAANULUUDOSTHUHUAAUEDUUHAOAOAAHULT EUAN AGUA 


UMM 


AROLD LASKI, left-wing 
jail. 

ON \, 
clearly 
feeling for 


Fascist leader Oswald Mosely from 


Writing in a column syndicated by 

“Yet I think the 
wrong. I say that 
and disgust. 


Home Secretary 


having no 
“He was interned ulation 
without trial 
vasion imminent, it 


under a reg 
special circumstances in 
with difficulty 


under 
was only 


had been worked out over centuries 


responsibl 
} 


Home Secretary with the 





the 


act as judicially as he can in such a case 
ourselves inte a nation which accepts cither 
The release of Moseley was the occasion 


rison spurred by the Communists. 


WT | 


‘SAMHIAAUUHNEOEAHU ITSO 


A LL 


Boehm, 
a Missouri subsidiary of the Ni 


last 
extent to which public utility corporations often go to corrupt politicians. 
*, one of many big holding companies, is accused of spending $5 


SHATTER LU ELLE LLL 


Laski'Backs Release of Mosley 


spokesman in the 
week wrote that Herbert Morrison was correct in releasing the British 


Mosley 


giving the power of invernment 
1940. 
that 
suaded to give the Home Secretary the right to suspend all norma} methods of justice which 


ipplication. It 


his 


Laski stated: 


was right and his critics were 


reveals the 


The North 


week in a Louis court 


in Missouri, 


and the District of Columbia. It 


ex-executive secretary of the Union Elec- 

rth American Co. He was sentenced 
mission in Illinois: to elect governors in 
Ohio and to prevent Cleveland from ex- 


panding its municipal power plant; to in- 
fluence presidential elections in favor of 
Willkie, and to influence selection of mem- 
bers of federal commissions dealing with 
utility business, Boehm said. 


SeamenCharge Prisoners 
Used to Undermine Union 


Log, organ of the Seafarers’ 
national Union, has reported the 
litions under which prisoners 
hipped to this country. 
ship are very crowded, 


their 


Seafarers’ Inter- 
terrible con- 
of war have been 
Their quarters aboard 
Vv the air fetid, the food 
abominable, treatment unnecessarily 
-evere, ; 

In a recent issue, the 
further point—the prisoners 
sailors’ work. We quote: 

A second SIU ship arrived in port this past 
week on which German prisoners of war had 
been used to do sailor’s work. This ship belonged 
to the Bull Line and during passage from North 
Africa back to New York, 15 selected prisoners 
chipped and painted the entire boat deck. Had 
observed the union contract and 


Seatarers’ Log makes a 


are used to do 


the shipowner 


used the crew for this work, it would have been 

‘essary to break out the watch below and 
the result would have been eight hundred hours 
overtime. 

In short, the crew is $720 the poorer, the 
shipowner is that much to the good, and the 
German prisoners, their own unions having been 
smashed by Hitler and the German bosses, are 
now being used by the American shipowners in 
an attempt to repeat the pattern here 
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British Labor Party, this 


but those of loathing 





Morrison 


with in 
per 


Even then, 


Parhament was 
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“It is worth noting that the National Council of Civil Liberties protested then against 
this power, although some of iis prominent members now are among Morrison's critics, and 
when one of its members was detained under the rule the protests of the Communist t’arty 
were tremendous 

“Morrison answers his critics that he can now do safely, under stringent precautions = 
in 1943, what he could not safely have done in 1940; he has taken all precautions that pub- = 
lic security requires. Second, the basis of the conditional release, a medical report, was = 
confirmed by three eminent doctors = 

“Third, however detestable his opinior Mosley was not convicted any offense and 
his detention was an act of public security for which Parliament deliberatedly « usted 


can only mean that Morrison must 
are not fighting Hitler to transform 
rds or his procedure of justice.” 


demonstration against 


hope we 
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A Review of Global Fronts 








Stilwell and Lord Mountbatten (center), 


assisted by two British officer: 

Mikhailovitch has demanded that all guerrilla 
forces submit to his authority as Commander- 
in-Chief of Yugoslav forces under the Yugoslav 
government-in-exile. He vehemently denies that 
his Chetniks have fought with Nazis against 
the Partisans. | 

The American Communists have set up a 
pro-Tito committee in New York, under Louis 
Adamic as a “front,” to aid the Communist-led 
Partisans and their newly established “govern- 
ment.” 


Britain Must Find New Allies, 
Says Smuts... 


Jan Smuts, Prime Minister of the Union of 
South Africa, has warned Britons that in the 
“ereat trinity of powers” after the war, 
Britain will be the weak partner—unless she 
strengthens her position in western Europe. 
Russia will be “mistress of the Continent,” 


Smuts declared, with the reduction of France, 
Germany and Italy to second-class powers. 

Moreover, the Field Marshal said, Russia’s 
position will be unique in European history, be- 
cause the power of the Japanese Empire will 
be destroyed and cannot check or 
balance in the East. He portrayed Russia as 
a new colossus bestriding the continent of 
Europe and dominating Asia as well. 


How Standard Oil 


serve as a 


Forgets About the War U. 


To Keep Its Profits 


By DAVID MUNRO 
LOS ANGELES. Sack when cigar-waving 
Thurman Arnold was shaking the big stick of 


ruthless anti-trust enforcement, one of his 
standard evidences of malpractice was the case 
of Ethyl Gasoline Corp. This company, Trust- 
buster Arnold said to any and all listeners. 
misused its patent privilege in that the com- 
pany hooked up use of the ethyl fluid with 

estabiish retail 


price-fixing agreements to 








Loe und va The case wus so clear-cut that 
it Was easy Consent Deerce out of the 
outfit. Was, as I sav, } he deal 
“ad days ma Arnokl Ne every- 
thing is Biddle, and that’s something else again. 
This writer, writi from the p: neces, does 
ot have access to information o: the national 
policies pursued by the Eihy! Corp. But he 
‘an set forth only what is visi { m here 
und what is visible from here indicates not 


only a violation of the Sherman Act, identicas 
with the first, but contempt of court in that 
the Consent Decree is flouted. What’s going on 
is also a violation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act against false and misleading adver- 
tising as well as an impediment to the war 
effort. But these are small-fry and prankish 
misdeeds, of a kind these irrep ble oilmen 


regularly perpetrate in momen uberance. 


Here on the Coast, as elsewhere. the demand 
for aviation gas has moved «cc the octane 
vating of the motorist’s fuel. It has also soaked 
up the available ethyl fluid, since this is used 


well as 
there was a strong 
Ethy! Corp. contracts 


octane of plane 
ituation, 


to boost the 


@as as 
auto gas. Given this s 


move to abandon the 


altogether, and take the fluid out of the gas. 
But it seemed that Standard of California had 
a lot of the fluid on hand, and it seemed that 
Standard of California insisted on the con- 
tinuation of the Ethyl contracts. And the con- 
tracts are right back where they were. They 
ire for the purpose of price-fixing. In fact, 
that’s all they are now, since there is so little 
ethyl] fluid on hand that only a data tes 
octane spread is posible between house brand 
ind ethyl. The price spread is two cents, how 
ever, and that’s what counts. 
Dapper Ralph (double-pay) Davies, now act- 
g as Deputy Petroleum A vator it 
Washington, has neither been rem from the 
payroll of Standard of Californi r released 
tron the obligati which ) ment im 
plies. Naturally, by reason of dayper Ralph, it 
is difficult if t cangerous for ¢ oi! ecom- 
panies to dare to go counter to wishes of 
Standard of California. It fii for lesse 
ilmen to overlool tn Federal ection if 
hey want to stay in busines. . Batten, Barton 
Durstine and Osborne handle bo Fihyl and 
Standard advertising. 
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who will iead Burma drive. 


Compared with the vast resources of Russia 
and the United States, the British Empire will 
be poor, he stated. Therefore, Smuts advocated 
working “intimately together with these small 
democracies in western Europe. ... Their future 
is with Great Britain and the next world-wide 
British system. . . . I should not like to see an 
unequal partnership.” 

“The greatest lesson to come out of this war 
is the value of power.” Britain will emerge 
from this war impoverished. To maintain her 
power, Britain must find new allies. Smuts re- 
jected the idea of an Anglo-American political 
axis. This would consolidate the opposition of 
the rest of the world to dominion by the two. 
An alliance of the western European democ- 
racies with Britain and with a consolidated 
group of colonies is the only answer, he thought. 


The Atlantic Charter— 


And the Pacific... 
William L. Shirer, in his New York Hevald- 
Tribune column, writes that if we have believed 


that half a billion persons in the lands we will 


liberate from Japan will welcome our white 
faces with unanimous enthusiasm, we are kid- 
ding ourselves. 


going to lib- 
only to 
Dutch 


“whether we are 
Japanese exploitation 
sritish, French and 


Some wonde: 
erate them from 
return them to the 


to exploit. .’ Only the Filipinos have been 
assured of independence, and only they have 
resisted Japan. Shirer asks: “Why should they? 

. What hope have we held out to them? 
Churchill made it clear that the Atlantic Charter 
does not apply to Asia.” 

Granted that British and Dutch rule is better 
than Japanese rule, the subject peoples do not 
seem to see it that way—they do not want to be 
dominated by any imperialist power. 

We know that the “independence” granted to 


Burma is a swindle—but the Burmese are evi- 
dently “enthusiastic about it.” Hence ‘we cannot 
expect them to welcome and aid advancing 
Anglo-American forces and to sabotage the re- 
treating Japanese. Quite the contrary. Na- 
tionalist organizations in Burma and other 
countries dominated by Japan have gained 


strength and agitate with frenzied enthusiasm 
for the new “independence,” parroting Jap 
propaganda on “Asia for the Asiaties.” Japanese 
political warfare has been more effective than 
ours. They promise everything—we promise the 
status quo ante bellum—a “liberation” that does 
not liberate. 


The Cairo conference failed to promise that 
the Atlantic Charter will apply also to the 
Pacific. 


Mayor Hague Maintains 
Reign of Terror... 

“The pattern of terrorism that ~ow exists in 
Hudson County (New Jersey) under the dic- 
tator ship of Mayor, Frank Hague, as the po- 
litical our community since 1917, has 
set our city and county apart from the rest of 
the United States as a Fascist unit within our 
very borders,” the City Affairs Committee of 
Jersey City declared in petitioning for a federal 
investigation of Hague’s “persistent suppres- 
sion of civil rights.” 

Hague’s tyranny is 


boss in 


“conspiratorial in design, 


and can be documented beyond all reasonable 
doubt,” the petition, addressed to Attorney 
General Biddle, stated. “Anyone who has the 


courage to oppose the political philosophy of 
the Hague machine is ruthless deprived of his 
fundamental civil rights.” 


The Communist Party recently called upon 
its followers to support the Hague machine, 
in the name of “unity behind President 


Roosevelt.” 


The German War Prisoners in the 


By GERHART H. SEGER 
ERditor oigete Volkszeitung” 
Geneon are, at present, more than 50,000 Ge 
man prisoners of war in 38 
United and many more are 
What is being done with these German 
prisoners, and what can we do with them? 


camps in the 
expected. 


war 


States, 











On July 27, 1929. the Geneva Convention re- 
sulating the mutual eatment of prisoners of 
war wa igned; the United States Senate rati 
fied it on January 7, 1952. It goes without say- 
ing that this convention must be observed 
neticulously, even if the Nazis do not quite as 
-orrectly reciprocate; howeve o far as the 
Red Cross and the War Prisoners Aid of the 
YMCA have been able to ascertain, American 
and British prisoner war are treated cor 
rectly. What the ris are doing to French, 
Polish, Russian, and other prisoners of war is 
a different story. 

Letters I have received from German prison- 
ers of war in several camps (some former social 
democratic constiutuents of mine!) as well as 
reports from American citizens of German 
descent who visited relatives among the wa) 


prisoners, testify to the fact that accomimoda- 





tion, food and general treatment in the United 
States war prison camps is excellent and gives 
no reason for complaint; in many camps the 
prisoners see a movie once a week, have bowl- 
ine alleys, can read newspapers (the New 
Volkszeitung among them) and books. So far. 


so good. 

But—is it really the task of the 
tu conserve Nazis by the 
second German Republic 


United States 
that u 





thousands, so 


will havea fifth column 


at its outset, delivered free of charge by the 
United States, where they were carefully 
canned? Should we not try to bi vin the re-edu- 
cation of the German people which our military 


government division and other organizations ar¢ 
planning, right here in America? 
t When |] 


Canada has begun to do so. Was in 
egotiating with the 


Ottawa a few weeks ago 

















Canadian Government to get the Neve Volks 
eitung admitted into Canadian camps too, as 
t has been admitted in the United States camp 
I was informed by the Canadian Department of 
External Affairs that, under t iuspices of the 
YMCA, lecturers are sent abou ) speak on 
merican history, rst ti 1 The lec 
tures have been a decided weess; althougt 
they were delivered in English, enough Germar 
var prisoners know English to make the lec- 
tures worthwhile; juestion periods always 
following showed a profound intere and by 
way of obvious inference the speakers could 
contrast impressively the mocrati¢e ideals w 
tne otalitarian liocies 
Why are we not doing the si in the United 
States? Because many officials are afraid of 
iolating the Geneva ¢ entior Lecturi te 
he prisoners I WwW: no olation of the »? 
\ ion so foie s the part via 
Article 2, Paragraph 2. he Geneva ( e} 
i ipulates that prisone f st a 
1 tl sD ist especl 
) prot i 1 eu lt 
n ib] r . \ c 2, Ps v ) 
addition s \ sone f war are 
tith t r pe ( ol 
espected 
P 
Nazis Represent Prisoners 
In Some Camps 
BVIOUSLY, lecturing to the prisoners 1 
no ill-treatment, no insult: it might be 


S.— What They Say and Think 


tterpreted as a disrespect of their honor ana 
their person if the participation were com- 
sulsory; but voluntary attendance is definitely 


Geneva Convention. 
we do Hs. the Geneva 


no violation of the 
In one respect, 


Convention. I know the Nazis well enough 
to expect from the beginning what has 


actually happened: the rabid Nazis among 


the prisoners have established in many 
compounds a= flourishing terror regime. 
Non- and anti-Nazis among the prisoners 


tough time, because the Gestapo- 
Nazis rule with an iron hand; any 


have a 
trained 


German soldier knows the meaning of the 
term “roli commando.” Who can guard 
every anti-Nazi prisoners during the entire 
night, to protect him from being beaten 
up by the Gestapo agents among the pris- 
oners? We are, as quoted above, under 


obligation to protect the war prisoners in 
our power from being insulted and_ ill- 
treated. Therefore, in every camp where 
the American commanding officer gave his 
approval to the appointment of an outright 
Nazi to be the representative of the pris- 
ygners, we violate our obligation as a_ pro- 
tecting power. 


So far as the officers are concerned, the 
represcntation of officer prisoners is regulated 
by the Geneva Convention, and we can not do 
anything about it. Article 43, Paragraph 4, of 


the Convention provides: 


“In camps of officers and persons of 
equivalent status, the ‘ officer of the 
highest rank shall be recognized as inter- 
nediary between the camp authorities and 
the officers and persons of equivalent status 
For this purpose, he 
to appoint a prisoner 
o assist him as an interpreter dur- 


SCHLO) 


} . 
Cho ait presovers, 


shall have the 


4 


pow r 


ofheer 


ing the conferences with the camp authori- 

ties.” 

But the story is different in the camps where 
enlisted man and non-commissioned officers are 
held prisoner. Paragraphs 1 and 2 of Article 43 
provide: 

“Tn ¢ cry place, where there are prison- 
crs of war, they shall be allowed to appoint 
agents entrusted with representing them 


directly with military authorities and pro- 
tecting powers, 

shall he 
}ie 


subject to the 


pprocvcat of the mi 























litaury authority.” 
Consequently, within the legal right of 
every Commanding Officer of an American camp 
with German prisoners of war to deny the ap- 
proval of the appointment of an outright Nazi 
no, in YY cases out of 100, is determined to 
run the show. One example for illustration: in 
imp t representative of the war prison- 
i non-commissioned German officer, wrote 
a memorandum to the American Commanding 
Officer when the first copy of the Neue Volks- 
tung arrived, stating in no uncertain terms 
that he, charged w “upholding the morale 
among th prisoners (!) decided that this 
Wspaper, being anti-Nazi, was not to be ad- 
nitted to this camp. 
The American Commanding Officer, ex- 
hts regret, passed the Nazi memo- 
randum on to me; the Neve Volksceitung is not 
ead en by anti-Nazi prisoners in this par- 
ticular camp. ‘The Assistant Provost Marshal 
General of the United States War Department 
cided that those prisoners who want .to, can 


read a German lat anti-Nazi 





guage newspaper; 
he prisor epresentative decides otherwise, 
a} ntment having been confirmed by the 
Commandine Officer. The anti-Nazis in this 
sed to the insults of their repre- 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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The Home Zront Ovt of Smoke and Fire 


By ANDREW KHINOY 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 
J 
Sailor Sees Red 
HERE are two sides to this strange calm of the American 
people as they go into the crucial clinches of the greatest war 
in history. We are living about as we always lived. Have plenty 
of food, clothe:, amusements—everything except whiskey and 


gasoline. More money than for a long time back. Few financial 
worries. No matter how long our hours of work—still plenty of 


time for movies, dances, parties. So—except for families who 
anxiously wait and then receive that official notice from the War 
or Navy departments—life just goes on. 

The good part of it is that all of this is proof of our strength. 
Such calm assurance could not be were it not for our great ma- 
terial and psychological reserves. I remember something that 
General Morgan said in the Civil War. He was the most feared of 
the southern raiders. Far beyond the Ohio he ranged with slender 
forces and stole horses and cattle. The ease with which he carried 
out. his daring operations might have made him cocky. But he was 
no fool. After his deepest raid he wrote home that the South would 
never win the war. And the reason was that the Northerners had 
so many cattle and horses that they could take life easy. “Up 
there,” he wrote, “you wouldn’t know there is a war.” And he knew 
that people who had so much would be hard to beat. 

But the other day I listened to a sailor who gave me an entirely 
different notion of thins. He was a shy chap, and it was only 
gradually that I could get out of him the stories behind the stripes 
on his breast. There were so many of them that I could hardly 
believe my eyes. Each bit of color stands for participation in some 
major engagement, and this boy had five or six of them. With 
time he acknowledged that he had been at Guadalcanal, Coral Sea, 
Midway and two ov three other hot places. He had had his ship 
bombed out from under him, had swum for hours through oil- 
covered water and so on and so on. We were at dinner. Each bit 
of information had to be dug out of him while he looked down at 
his plate and crumbled bread with his fingers. 


Jitterbug Learns of War 
PRETTY girl complained about She didn’t have 
enough to go somewhere. A woman pouted because it takes so 

many points to get a roast of beef. The sailor listened restlessly. I 

couldn’t even guess what was passing in his mind. And when he 

spoke I could not see the connection. 
pieces together and reconstruct 


ack of gas. 


Later on | could put the 


the current of his thought 





“You know,” he said in that soft ice of s, “a funny thing 
happened to me 
—and it was not as if I did as thous 
and [ was just looking on. I was down t ‘urlough, being 
checked over. I suppose they thought my nerves were shot. 

“One night I strolled into a night club. 
sailors there, and soon we were sittin 
just drinking a little. The orchestra 


down in Miami. Or rather, I did something funny 


omebody else did it 





There were some other 
together being quiet and 


1d 





is plaving the hottest kir 





of swing, and just one couple « ds were out on the r dancing 
We looked on—saying a few words ww and then. The musie got 
hotter and hotter and those ki got wilder by ninute. TI 





It went or 


boy was swinging the e 








and on. After a while I got up and walked out on the floor—walked 
right up to them and ; 1 that boy, knocked hit it cold. Then 
I walked back and sat dow The othe ailon Vv a word. 











Looked at me as if I had done the most natural thi in the 
He stopped talking. We were all leaning ard over th 

For what seemed a long time no one said a word. Finallv a 

tion forced itself out of someone's lips: “How could you? 

made you do such a thing?” , 

The Dance of Death 
HE boy, sitting there very sti with those stripes shining 
on his blue coat, seemed to be ng a hard time getting his 





thoughts together, deciding 
to say anything more. At 
see... all the time I was 
boy and girl on the dance 
seeing the picture of anothe 
until it crowded out what 

“T was seeing again a dat 
Coral Sea. An alarm had 
air. As I hurried to my station I saw a 
metal stairway to the fire-platform. I noticed that he had dressed 
in a hurry ... had been so anxious to get to his station that he 
had come away without } 
the stairs to that metal platform 
He had to be there. We c 
one up there. 

“Well, just as he got to the top and stepped out on the platform 
there was a tremendous explosion exact] 
where he stood. A shell had struck our explosives magazine, Great 
flames leaped up about the stairs, right up to the platform itself. 
There was ne 





even nesitate 
“Well 


Saw tnat ¢1 












itnessed in the 








attacked from the 





young officer climbing the 


his shoes. his stocking feet he ran up 





» directed. 





ild not jut some- 


right below 


y amidships, 








The ship was lost. yr more to do there was 
that man. The metai] platform was getting hotter 

He didn’t have even his shoes to protect hin g 

First he started to stand on one foo 


would hop, and soon he began to walk, then to run 
we shouted to hir 
nothing to say. I 
I turned away. I couldn’t stand 
look back his feet were 
stumps. Then he 
less mass of quivering fles! 

He stopped a 
so long. After a 


d flames. But there was 


mean sure death. It was too far. 


noke al 





got up the nerve to 
yurned off, squirming on mere 


we saw just a shape- 





rassed to find him 





f talking 


le he added the comment: “Well, that’s what 





I had been seeing. » | it and did what I did.” i 
while, when the st ! ? ff, someone asked: 1 





they do to you? Didn’t the police arrest you?” “No.” he 
see there were hospitals near by. 7 \ 








el vere a lot <« 

sailors in the crowd wh id been . 
what war is. They seemed te le st 
young fellow off, and after a while n 

It was a little hard to get t table conversation started agair 
But we succeeded after a time here were some football game 
to discuss, and the voung sailon eager to take his part in talk 
about such things. But the pretty girl said nothing more about the 
lack of gasoline, and the v n sé ed to have forgotten how hard 
it is to get a big roa 
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A Fighting Jewish Boy 
HE NEW LEADER goes to fightir nen in all the armies and 














practically all t ‘ . Every morning there are s irprises 
in the l. Here ar t f one from a Jewish boy fighting ir 
the British Army in the Near Ea He thanks us for sending } 
“this exciting paper,” and then goes on to ask about friends a 
relatives. He ad ¢ ed f n Germany and in the following 
sentences reveals what is on |} nd: “From my arents I have. 
heard nothing since O » 1941, one di b re thev left 
for Poland. There is nothing that I can do about them but to 
smash the Fascists. In re I am ver , stic. I thinl 
that the final tor e expected within a fey 
months. 

Put this be eside n 1ilo1 His parents were sent t Poland 
He knows well what that means. But his grief and aneer make 


him more hot to “smash the fascist 


THE BATTLE IS THE PAY-OFF. By Captain Ralph Ingersoll. Harcourt, Brace and Co 


$2.00. 


CAPTAIN INGERSOLL’S book is the best yet written about our ground forces in this 
war. His story is the first to make the reader see the Unitee States Army as more 


than a jumble of four-star generals and buck privates, of dari: 
It makes the reader see the United States 
Army as a living, highly. integrated organism with the ult 

military phrase, “to impose one’s collective will upon the enem 
without acquiring the urg 


Fortresses and doughbovs in foxholes. 


“The Battle Is the Pay-off’’ 
the toughest kind of training is needed to shorten 
the war and spare American lives. 

Forty and baldish, ex-PM editor Ingersoll dis- 
liked his basie training. He was weary and dis- 
gusted and physically worn out, but suddenly he 
saw the choice he had to make in terms of his 
own anti-Fascist, pro-democratice convictions. 

“This was the choice that we now understood: 
that either we accepted the will imposed by 
armies made up of stronger, tougher, better 
soldiers than we, or else we—first individually 
and then collectively—would have to create an 
army that was even tougher. .. The nigger- 
lyncher and the editor of PM had to march side 
by side for a while.” 

Having made his decision, Ingersoll gradually 
became a “committed soldiers,” rose through the 
ranks, and was a lieutenant in the Engineers 
Corps during the battle of El Guetar in Tunisia. 
In telling about the battle, he tells about the 
Army. 

The first mission of the Army, and one that 
occupies most of its time, is simply to exist. 
This means food and shelter and clothing and 
equipment and arms and transportation. Even in 
a battle, only a small proportion of men is en- 
gaged in fighting at any moment. The rest are 
occupied in the routine but highly important 
tasks of snatching sleep, gulping a hot meal, 
finding a shelter. 

Ingersoll tells how the Army is made up— 
from squads, platoons and companies through 
battalions, regiments and divisions to Army Corps 
and Armies. He describes the duties of company 
and field officer, of staffs and commanders. 

He also explains a good deal of elementary 
strategy that may help to make clear the war 
news. He says that you can’t 
paign until you know the High Command’s 
strategy—and for obvious reasons that is usually 
not disclosed during a battle. In the Tunisian 


assay a Ccam- 


campaign, for instance, most Americans expected 
a rapid drive by U.S. troops to the Mediterranean. 
Not only did we not have the power for such a 
drive, it was not part of the High Command’s 
purpose. The American role at that stage was 
to guard the enormous supplies at Tebessa and 
to confine Rommel to the coastal plain while the 
British Eighth Army pressed its attack against 
the Mareth Line. He explains the role of the 
infantry and its weapons, including the rocket- 
which has risen to fame under the 


He describes the work of the 


launche 


name of bazooka. 


combat engineers in supplying water, laying 
minefields and removing them. He debunks much 


ut makes the 
troops 
enemy 


of the myth of the booby trap, | 
interesting psychological observation that 
will more readily attack a well-protected 
across a fieid in whicl 


pill box than advance 


they know there is a single booby trap. He tells 
why officers ride in command cars while generals 
ide in jeeps. 

E } 


But the book i all fact and pedagogy. Like 





is, he has a generous num- 
stories al people and events in the 
invasion of North Africa. The is the lone 
old Frenchman who blocked an entire U. S. tank 

France;” the young 
officer who single-handed captured an entire field 


the good teacher 


ber of 





column for the “honor of 


battery and then talked himself o of a dee- 


A New View on 


By HILDZA WIERUM BOULTER 
MAN IN INDIA. By Johu L. Keenan. 
Duell, Sloai nd Pearce, New York, 224 
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No one can read 
conviction that 








oration; the French Fore g» Legionnaires who 
discovered how to surrender without compromis- 
ing their honor. He describes a brief visit to a 
command post where Eisenhower waited in tense 
silence to hear the first reports of the attack 
on Gafsa. 

Ingersoll was an observer officer attached to 
an Engineer company which accompanied a 
Ranger battalion of 500 men during the opening 
phase of the battle of El Guetar. The Rangers 
are not American. versions of the British Com- 
mandos; they are superlatively trained tough 
infantrymen assigned to difficult tasks. They 
were assigned the tasks of making a five-hour 
night march along a virtually impassable moun- 
tain trail and then making a surprise attack upon 
1,400 Italians holding a valley which com- 
manded the roads along which the main Amer- 
ican forces had to travel on their way to Gabes. 

The battle is the climax of Ingersoll’s training 
and the climax of the book. He has captured 
its gruesomeness and glory, its noise and ferocity, 
its tragedy and triumph. Modern warfare un- 
doubtedly is too complex for even trained writers 
to absorb. But Ingersoll, by taking a segment 
of the battle, has brought the subject within 
assimilable limits. The Rangers, lightly armed 
and inferior in numbers, overpowered the enemy 
forces by sheer surprise. The conflict raged for 
hours; some of it at bayonet-point. Yet so skil- 
fully trained and toughened for the job weye 
the Rangers that they captured the valley and 
took 1,400 prisoners at a cost of one casualty: a 
doughBoy wounded in the arm. 

Ingersoll warns against thinking the war is 
nearly over. He believes it won’t be won until 
hundreds of thousands of Americans have been 
killed, for the German army won’t crack until it 
is completely and obviously beaten on the field. 
The Japanese, he believes, will be easier to deal 





with. 

Not last in significance is his discussion of 
what it means to be a committed soldier. The 
American soldier fights to get the war over and 
get home. He has no special hatred of the enemy. 
He doesn’t feel the war as do the English, Rus- 
sian and Chinese soldiers, for his homeland hasn’t 
been ravaged. This difference in emotional com- 
mitment, he fears, may help to prolong the war. 

The battle is the pay-off, the final test of train- 
ing, planning, supplies and morale. Our losses 
can be lessened by increasing the rigor of the 
training until the men are so physically hard 
that they will be able to stand the interludes of 
battle. “If I were to pray for a “miracle,” he 
says passionately, “it just might be that every 
in the United States might burn down,” 
for then the troops in training would learn 
to live under battle conditions from the start. 
That kind of training is the only way to sa¥e 


barracks 





lives, he feels. 

When he says this, Ingersoll is not appealing 
to the Army; he is addressing his plea to the 
mothers and fathers and sisters who cringe at 
the idea of hardships in the training of their 
boys. They must learn to realize that when a 
soldier is prepared for 90 per cent of the con- 
tingencies of a battlefield, his chances of sur- 


vival and of victory are immeasurably increased. 


India 


no protection to Indian steel but allowed cheap 
foreign steel to flood the Indian market. Then 
he tells how, largely due to the efforts of Sit 
Dorabjee Tata, a protective tariff was for a short 
ime imposed on steel, thus giving the industry 








chance to survive. But then, strangely enough, 


he winds up by saying that “the infant industry 
has grown up under the wing of a far-sighted 
government.” Few serious students of economics 
would agree with this sweeping statement, espe- 
cially not anyone who has studied the Govern- 
ent of India Act of 1935 with its safeguards 
for the protection of British-owned industry it 
India which ensure that a 
Indian 


firms incorporated in the United 





] measures to protect 
shall also apply to 
Kingdom but 


industry 


genuinely : 


operating in India, 


The picture given of the development of Indiar 








labor o zations is somewhat obscured by the 
ithor’s failure to distinguish between the 
we ine nationalist movement, beginning in 1920 
nde e aegis of Gandhi, with which Indian 
‘ had close ties, and the earlier local 
Benga -rrorist movement which faded out wit 





and effect 





e coming of Gandhi. Also the exter 


of Russian Communist influence upon India 
labor is exaggerated. It is only very recently 


that the Communist Pa 





in India has attained 
uch size or strength, and its influence is still 


rgely over the students and the intelligentsia. 
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Jutside and Gui 


Notes on Teheran 
E can on 
some diaries, for it may be the only way posterity 


pray that some of the principals at Teh 





be able to evaluate what went on. (We n have f { 

history would have been changed if Cleopa nose were longe1 
lave we?) But if there was little news of what really occurred at 
Teheran, we do have a number of sizzling stories about the sloppy 


press relations there. London’s World’s Press News, the profes- 
sional weekly of Fleet Street, published some remarks from Noel 
Monks and Philip Jordan, two of Engl: 
who covered the conferences. 

Monks cabled: “Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin and Chiang Kai- 

shek may have settled world affairs between them at Mena and 
Teheran, but they also settled something else in the process. 

“They settled the hash of the world’s press as an inde- 
pendent, objective, fact-giving organization ... . prejudiced offi- 
cial eye-witnesses, who rely for their jobs and promotion of 
the goodwill of their masters, took the place of trained re- 
porters at this series of the most important meetings in the 
histery of mankind. 

“Each morning at 10 and each night at 6, two Ministry of 
Information reporters handed us, on a platter, the most abom- 
inable tripe about the goings on behind the Mena perimeter.” 

.. The most dazzling thing at Teheran was Stalin’s uniform. 
The old drab tunic ig di of braided 
epaulletes, gold braid the cap, a vivi 
sides of the trousers and the Marshal's star, the Order of Lenin 


( t correspondents 

















s replaced by a sl 





tripe along the 
and a ribbon outshining the gold buttons. 


Tomorrow's Headlines 
HE American Federation of Labor will not send any delegates 


ne called by the British Trades 


to the London Conference 
Union Congress. The A. F. of L. still does not regard the Soviet 














unions as free unions .. Luis Araqu Republican Spain’s 
ambassado1 iil | Franee s been named as the Londort 
delegat h Republican Government which was 





« c 

formed Ja Mexico City. The government, headed by 
Indaiecio Prieto, includes all the Loyalist parties except the Com- 
munists. ... There is a row coming up in the French Committee 
of National Liberation over the jailing of a French general by 
de Gaulle. This general, who commanded French troops at Tobruk, 
criticized the army leadership and was jailed for thirty days. ... 

The Czech government-in-exile in London has issued a blast 
against the London Bureau of the Austrian Socialists because they 
speak of “Austrian 
independence.” The matter is simply that the Austrians favor 
anschluss with a Germany, while the Czechs seek a 
“Vs “pan-Germanism”! 
Austrian monarchist circles here applauded the attack. ... Laborite 
Walier Nash, New Zealand’s Minister to the United States who 
brass as Ne land’s Prime Mi 


Fraze) illness, is expected back here by 


“Austria’s self-determination,” rather thar 





iemocratic 


nsittart” policy; they accuse the Socialists of 











ster, due 


Christmas. 


has been doubli: 


t > 
io Pete) 





Mrs. Nash will not return, for their eldest son died in an Army 
camp last month and she is cari ror her three grandchildren. 
Mr. Nash’s exciting book on Nev d published this week 
by Duell, Sloan and Pearce 


The Vargas government recently machine-gunned a crowd 
of workers in Sau Paulo, wounding many and killing several, 
Mexican labor papers been 
printed in the United States, possibly because of a combination 
of censorship and Good Neighbor politeness towards an “ally.” 
Policy of building up dictators like Vargas in Brazil, Prado in 
Peru and several others in South America is alienating the 
majority of democratic forces. ; 





report. The news has not yet 


“Our Line's Been Changed Again" 
ARKY BRIDGES, the nimble West Coast longshoremen’s 
leader, whose toes always manage to dot the party -} 
is an ambitious politico. In the San Francisco municips! o! 
tions last November, Bridges first supported one cansids 
and in the middle of the campaign switched to another. 
Hillman, CiO’s Political Action Chairman, who was 
Coast at the time. argued with him. 
so suddenly, at this time?” he asked. “Listen,” replied 
“it’s quite okay, my people around here are used to quick 


“How can you 


The "Beat Willkie Boys" 
+ Hager right-wing crowd in the GOP vetting good a 
about Willkie tio tr: and are afraid 


yu the conve 


may run away with the convent first ballot. Se the 


trotted out the good old tar and brush and off to the Daily News 











they went. The Patterson Axis, therefore, is featuring a 


“One Man—Wendell Willkie.” which w written by C 





Sparks, former may 
Senato) Nye’ secre 














Willkie forces “bought” delegates at the 1940 Philadeiphia con- 
vention with Is of money.” TI people ehind Sparks are 
backed by the 0 e and Republican GOP Boss 
Joseph N. Pew, who at the last electic donate $5,000 to every 
GOP state treasury. Pew’s lawyer, John D. M. Hamilton, former 
national chairman of the GOP friend of Alf Landon, has been 
touring the ¢ ntrv, ¢ Pew’s expe ¢ ] g Rey p tute 
delegatio a 
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rhe list is too long,” he replied, “and I shall mention but 
a few: Henryk Erlich, noted Jewish anti-Fascist leader and 
Socialist, who contributed greatly to the advancement of Jewish 
culture; Victor Alter, internationally-known Socialist and out- 
writer on Jewish and labor questions: M. Litakoy, 
Emes’, Jewish newspaper in Soviet 
Russia; Izzy Kharik, famous peet; Dr. Israel Zinberg. noted 
scientist; M. Kulbak, 
David Feldman, critic: Jacob 
Ziskind Lev, outstanding 


standing 


former editor of leading 


oviet-Jewish literary historian and 


poet; Alexander Khashin, critic: 
eritic; 


Bronstein 


novelist; Joseph 


historian; Zalman Reisin, literary critic: Esther 


rumkin, cultural leader; Chaim Gildin, critic. 
I know you will agree with me,” Dennen continued. “that 
th 


le time to strive for better understanding between the 


f 


people of Soviet Russia and the people of the United States, 
ind a frank end honest discussion of the great contribution 
of these great Jewish writers and cultural leaders who have 
been executed by Stalin or who have perished in the GPU’s 


wtorious Lubianka prison, will be to cur mutual advantage 
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Austin-Wadsworth Mobilization Bill Borrows Fascist Techniq 
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Life in a Conchie Camp 
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TUTTE TULLE UAL By MAX M. KAMPELMAN MTR 


tg ‘\. freedom of conscience and war be recon- 
ciled? 

There are in the United States today 7,600 
young men who, “by reason of religious training 
and belief, are conscientiously opposed to par- 
ticipation in war in any form.” In lieu of service 
in the armed forces, they are doing “work of 
national importance under civilian direction” in 
scores of work camps and institutions through- 
out the United States.. They are there because 
Congress was persuaded, after learning from 
the bitter experience of the last war when many 
thousands of conscientious objectors were bru- 
tally treated for remaining steadfast to their 
religious convictions, that the same blot on our 
democracy should not occur again. 

Well, just how is the conscientious objector 
being treated during this war? 

Unlike England, which provides for absolute 
exemption, our Selective Service regulations re- 
quire the local draft boards to assign every 
conscientious objector to a Civilian Public 
Service (CPS) camp, usually a former CCC 
camp, where he works 51 hours a week in 
forestry or soil conservation. 

A number of campers have managed to get 
“detached service” to mental institutions, where 
they act as orderlies, or to hospitals 


s 


' 
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HE New Lead- 

er has consist- 
ently supported 
the war; long be- 
fore Pearl Har- 
bor and before 
the invasion of 
Russia we insist- 
ed upon the ne- 
cessity of aiding the democracies fighting 
fascism. Whatever the evils of war, fas- 
cism is the concentration of all evils and 
its triumph would be the worst calamity 
the world has ever known. 

We believe, however, that the conscien- 
tious scruples of honest pacifists, whether 
religious or political, should be respected. 
We condemn those who decry decent treat- 
ment of conscientious objectors as “cod- 
dling.” Britain has a better record than 
America’s in handling this problem. 

Most of the CO’s are anxious to per- 
form constructive service if it is not con- 
nected with waging war. Their abilities 
should be utilized in civilian work and in 
reconstruction in Europe. 

Max M. Kampelman, the author of this 
article, assistant editor of The Conscienti- 
ous Objector, is an assignee at the Civilian 
Public Service Camp in Big Flats, New & 
York. 
Sill HyMNEOUVVAUGVATIOUGA}UGUOUULE0CE002000000 2000000000099 40UEOOUUEOOUUEGUOUOEUAUOGOH HUN 


“guinea pigs” for medical experiments. The 
vast majoriiy, however, ure stil: in work CaMps, 
financed and administered by the traditional 
peace churches—the Quakers, Mennonites and 
Brethren. 

Let us look at a typical CPS camp, one ad- 
ministered by the American Friends Service 
Committee (Quakers). 

There are about 150 of us in this camp, be- 
longing to 29 different religious and non-religious 
denominations. The oldest camper is past 45, 
anxiously awaiting from Selective Service his 
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long overdue release. The youngest camper 
happens to be his nephew, age 18. 
There is the camper whose world panacea 


takes the form of Socialism a4 la Daniel DeLeon, 


and his argumentative companions who sub- 
scribe to Socialism a la Norman Thomas. 
There are the vegetarian atheists and the 


religious fundamentalists. There is the objector 
who refuses to set his watch to war time, and 
his work partner, who is permitted by “Servants! 
Obey in all things those who are masters” 
(Colossians 3:22) to obey any order so long as 
it does not require him to kill. 

Not to be forgotten, too, is 
the Church of God who qu 
the drop of a hat, and the Pentecostalist, who 
is perpetually happy because he is “serving the 
Lord Jesus Christ, my Master”; both of whom 
Jook askance at their fellow Negro, who enjoys 
playing pool, discussing vital social issues of 
the day and denouncing capitalism. 

” ” * 


member of 
seriptures at 


the 


OME of us think that salvation will come by 

changing the system, which will then change 
man. Vociferous are who 
insist man must first be changed by giving him 
religious faith before h create the Utopian 
state. 

Some look to the 


in opposition those 


e can 


consumers to organize and 


assume control; others look to the workers. One 
believes and does not think. Another thinks 
and does not believe. In the middle are those 


who neither think nor believe. 
Most of us are bucking a 
sciously. We want to help build a better world. 
We want to serve humanity aid rush to the aid 
of the Chine, India, 
Afriea and wherever else there may be need. 
We want to be prepared 


social system con- 


downtrodden musses jn 


to meet the demands 


of a barren post-war world. Instead, we are 
experimenting with grasses and trees. Selectivé 
Service prefers to have us plant seeds for fear 
we may plant thoughts. 

Early this year, through the intervention of 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt, the State De 
partment agreed to provide the passports and 
Selective Service agreed to permit a limited 
number of CPS men to study and then under 
take a foreis n ‘elief ind ree trnetion pre 
gram, all expens to be paid by the private 
peace church Many bhundre of men volur 
teered, even though it mea pending at lea 
a@ year after the war abroad and al! without 
“wages. 

Then, with many in the midst of eager 
study and a unit already in South Africa 


enroute to China, anti-labor and poll-taxer 
Representative Joe Starnes of Alabama, 
responding to American Leg 
and anti-Mrs. Roosevelt feeling. 
and quietly attached a rider to 
War Department 

prohibited men in 
from participating in the 
program, by providing that no War Depart 


ment funds could be used for that purposs 





7 pressure 
suddenly 
the 1941 
Apprepriations Bill which 

Civilian Publie Service 


foreign relief 


lt is to be noted here eve though 
gtatute, the “work of tional importanc j 
to be“‘*under civilian direction.” the Select 


Service officials in charge of the program are 
Army officers 





Wie the CPS program was first agreed 
upon by Clarence Dykstra, then civilian 
head of Selective Service. and the pacifjst 


churches, the latter agreed to demonstrate that 
conscientious objectors were ready, willing and 
able to serve their country for a year at no 
cost to the government at all. We were going 
to demonstrate to society our sincerity of pur- 
pose by rendering great service ani by paying 
cur own way in the process, even though many 
of us were not members of the peace churches 
and had not authorized them to speak for us. 

The churches, therefore, assumed the complete 
financial and administrative responsibility of 
running the CPS camps and, except for one 
government camp at Mancos, Colorado, created 
recently at the insistence of those who refused 
to “accept charity” from the church, still have 
that responsibility. 

But service for a year has now become service 
“for the duration” and conscientious objectors 
are still not being paid. 

The picture, therefore, shows 7,000 Amer- 
ican citizens, 47 per cent of whom have de- 
pendents, all of whom have full civilian 
rights, working at hard labor 51 hours a 
week for government agencies and on a 
number of privately owned farms, at no 
salary, exeept for a MONTHLY allowance 
of $2.50 
' Qur neighbors, drafted, as we were, but 
serving instead as privates in the armed 
forces, receive $50 a month. The CCC boys, 
our predecessors in many of the camps, re- 
ceived $1 a day. Even Axis prisoners of 
war in this country get 80 cents a day. Yet 
7,000:Americans are being kept in “involun- 
tary servitude” because of their conscience. 
Many conscientious objectors, desperately in 

need of funds and sorely embittered and frus- 
trated at a system which refuses to make use 
of their talents, are leaving camp to join the 
army as non-combatant soldiers. (The U. S. 
Army has never released the figures showing 
how many conscientious objectors there are in 
the army who, like Lew Ayres, the former film 
star, chose to serve in the medicai corps rather 
than in CPS camps.) 

Hundreds of others walked out of camp and 
into jail because they came to believe that they 
were, in effect, prisoners with a few more 
privileges and better company than is ordinarily 
to be found in jail. 

There, they join in person as well as in spirit, 
their fellow “prisoners of conscience” labeled 
as felons by our law because their draft boards, 
with varying interpretations of “religious,” re- 
fused to recognize their couscientious objection 
—a most unfair discrimination in a country 
which believes in freedom of conscience rather 
than in the special privilege of certain religious 
denominations. 

And in jail, they again meet up with the same 
brutalitarian evils of Jim Crow and other forms 
of racial discrimination boring away at our 
democratic institutions on the outside. They 
meet ironclad medieval disciplinary techniques 
in many of our federal penitentiaries which 
stress punishment for the sake of punishment 
rather than correction-—and they protest. They 
use the only available weapon they have, hunger 
and work strikes. 

In all, our democracy has imprisoned 2,000 
sincere Americans of deep libertarian principle, 
whose only crime was refusing to compromise 
with their conscience. 

Are we proud of this record? 

Have freedom of conscieree and war been re- 
conciled? 
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Victor Reuther Presents 
Labor's Program For 


Manpower Use 


By VICTOR G. REUTHER 
War Policy Committee, UAW 
Waes America passes judgment on the 
Austin-Wadswoith Bill, it will be determin- 
ing whether or not our democratic institutions 
and our American way of life shall continue. 

What kind of a victory do we seek to win? 
Some people say that our only objective in this 
war is to batter the enemy to his knees by 
superior physical force, regardless of the degree 
to which it involves giving up social gains and 
civil liberties. The extremists even go so far 
as to contend that we must employ the tech- 
niques of Fascism in order to attain a military 
triumph. If we implement our mobilization of 
resources for the war effort in terms of strictly 
military considerations, there is a grave danger 
that we may, in the name of expediency, drift 
across the line that separates democracy from 
Fascism. 

Labor is keenly aware of this danger. We 
want to fight Fascism with democracy. That is 
why we oppose this bill: we see in it the begin- 
ning of a strategy of borrowing the tactics of 
totalitarianism. This, in our opinion, is not the 
way to win the war against Fascism. 

+ + * 

WANT to emphasize the fact that the volun 

.tary approach, far from being exhausted, has 
scarcely been tried. 

There is no actual shortage of manpower. 

Our problem is one of poor allocation and 

distribution of labor, as well as improper 

utilization. 

Manpower is still being wasted through labor 
hoarding, under utilization, high turnover and 
slipshod management. Vast numbers of workers 
are still employed at ‘work wholly unrelated to 
the war.effort. Large numbers of qualified 
workers, especially Negro and women workers, 
are still barred from essential employment, 
either because of discriminatory hiring practices, 
or because of our national failure to provide 
adequate housing, transportation, child care 
facilities, and other services necessary to their 
employment. 

These weaknesses in our manpower program 
are not new. Labor has known about them all 
along, and has exerted every influence at its 
command to correct the deficiencies; we have 
steadfastly urged totality of planning, with the 
unions exercising a full share of responsibility. 
The top Labor-Management Advisory Commit- 
tee of the War Manpower Commission has con- 
curred in our opposition to conscription of man- 
power. In a statement released November 6, 
1948, this committee expressed the following 
views: 

“The members of this Committee believe 
that the people of this nation are unsur- 


passed in initiative, resourcefulness, and 
the will to do when their course is clear. 
They recognize that under the American 


form of government the people of this coun- 
try have established the greatest productive 
machine in history. They are opposed to 
National War. service Legislation in the 
unanimous belief that compulsion in any 
form whether by law or by administrative 
order, does not go to the heart of the prob- 
lem. They believe the need goes beyond that 
which can be secured by compulsion. 
“They are convinced that: 


“1. The “American people will provide 
greater output under a voluntary system 








than under one of compulsion and regimen- 
tation, 
“2. The present critical manpower situa- 
tions are results of dislocation, maldistribu- 
tion of contracts, and ineffective manpower 
utilization rather than of inadequate over- 
all supply of labor. 
“3. The solution depends upon leadership, 
coordinated and understood plans, and effi- 
cient administration, not upon broadened 
control and regulation. 
“4. Fully effective mobilization and utili- 
zation of the national manpower will be 
achieved: 
“When all agencies of government con- 
cerned with procurement, production and 
manpower are administered under a_ co- 
ordinated and well understood arrangement 
in which government defines the war needs, 
enunciates the fundamental policies of 
‘rules of the game,’ confines itself to a 
minimum of control and administrative de- 
tail, and provides the maximum of real as- 
sistance to those who must do the work. 
The necessary features of an effective man 
power program are totally absent from tne prv- 
visions of the Austin-Wadsworth Bill. It does 
not provide authority to regulate employer's 
authority to assure that full use is being made 
of the existing labor force. It does not protect 
against unwarranted discharge of workers. It 
provides no protection for workers frozen in or 
assigned to jobs under unreasonable terms and 
conditions of work. Nor does it specify author 
ity to require the employment of assigned 
workers under proper safeguards 

From an administrative point of the 
bill is equally bad. There is no provision in it 
for the maintenance of an adequate system of 
public employment offices. 1t would load on the 
Selective Service System a burden of adminis 
trative responsibility which the draft apparatus 
is not technically equipped to serve. The mem- 
bers of the local draft boards are not equipped 
with the industrial know-how which is essential 
to any administrative body charged with the 
duty of: recruiting, classifying and assigning 
workers to the numerous industrial occupations. 

Selective Service recently has found it nee- 
essary and advisable to grant to labor and man- 
the right to pass 





view, 


agement, at the factory level, 
jointly on deferments of industrial workers. 
The Austin-Wadsworth Bill would throw a 
monkey-wrench into this machinery which of- 





On a Vital Social Issue 


What Are t 


By MILTON R. KONVITZ 
N the New York Times of November 21 there 
appeared a long letter of Bishop James Can- 
non, Jr., of Richmond, Va., on the subject of 
the poll-tax. The Bishop is against Congres- 
sional legislation out-lawing the poll-tax in 
eight Southern States because, he says, such 
an act would be unwise and it would be uncon- 
stitutional. His letter cannot remain un- 
answered. 








Bishop Cannon argues that a man who is 
“too shiftless, improvident, or lazy to earn and 
pay” $1.50 as the annual poll-tax levied by 
Virginia, would not be helpful in the selection 
of Federal and State officials. 

The Virgmia statutes require that the 
tax be paid for the three years preceding the 
year of so that it may be a question 
of paying $4.50 rather than only $1.50 before 
one may vote. The fact is that while a person 
may be able to pay the tax for one year, he can 
arrearages if he has become de- 
Thus the number of Negroes’ in 
Virginia who met the three-year poll-tax re- 
quirement in 1942 28.845 (which means 
7.9 per cent of the 365,717 Negroes of voting 


poll- 
election; 
not 


pay fhe 


linqnent 


was 


age); but it has been reliably estimated that 
about 50,000 more had paid the tax for 1942 
but not the arrearages. In Brunswick County, 


for example, 1260 persons paid the tax for 1939 
or 1940 or 1941, but only 492 paid for all three 
vears. 


Now, whether a man must for 


pay 


one 





Poll-Taxer Bilbo ‘ 


e Facts on t 


year or three years, he may find it impos- 
sible to pay at all. The Brookings Institu- 
tion study, “America’s Capacity to Con- 
sume,” showed that in 1929, before the de- 
pression, 40 per cent of our families had an 
income of jess that $1,500 per year. “It was 
not until an income of about $3,000 was 
reached that families spent enough on food 
to obtain the adequate diet at moderate 
cost,” said the authors. One-half of all the 
farmers had incomes of less than $700 in 
1929. Those were averages for the entire 
nation. 
The South’s average income was lower, and 
the share of the southern Negro was still lower. 
With such circumstances existing in normal 
times, is it any wonder that so many Negroes 
(and white persons, too) find it impossible to 
pay the poll-tax? To call these people “shiftless, 
improvident or lazy” is to add insult to injury 
. * * 
The Poll-Tax and 
Constitutional Law 
A‘ to the constitutional question, Bishop 
Cannon cites the argument that the Federal 
Constitution provides that the States may fix 
the qualifications of voters. This is no argu- 
ment in favor of the proposition that Congress 
may not outlaw tax, for it not meet 
the real question, which is this: is the poll-tax 
a qualification for voting in the constitutional 


the does 


sense? 

In the first place, the State laws which pro 
ide for the imposition of the poll-tax are re 
ferred to by the legislatures which enacted them 


as tax laws, and not as election laws. While 
they may have been intended to function a 
election laws, there is no reason compelling us 


to seek the unexpressed motives of lawmakers. 

In the second place, the Supreme Court in 
Breedlove v. Suttles held that poll-taxes are 
ordinary taxes and not qualifications for voting. 
In his opinion for a unanimous court, Mr 
Justice Butler said: “Levy by the poll has long 
liar form of taxation. Poll taxes for 
support rf covernment or some more specific pur 
upon persons without regard to their 
occupations o7 property to raise money for the 
The Court pointed out that the tax is 
not limited not 
vote, afte none the less required to pay the poll- 


been a fam 
$23.3 
pose are laid 


end.” 
to electors, for aliens, who may 
of age, though 


not 


tax; and persons over sixty years 


they may} ontinue to vote, need continue 
to pay the tax, 

In the third place, while qualifications for 
voting for Federal officers may be determined 
by the States, the privilege of voting is in itselZ 


a constitutional one. In Ew Parte Yarbrough 





e Poll-Tax? 


the Supreme Court said that “the right to vote 
for members of Congress is fundamentally based 
upon the Constitution of the United States and 
was not intended to be left within the exclusive 
control of the states.” If the poll-tax is only a 
tax on the 





tax, its constitutionality as a 


privilege of voting be sustained? 


can 


As to this there is instructive language in the 


opinion of Mr. Justice Douglas for the majority 


of the Supreme Court in the Murdock case, 
decided May 3, 1943. In that case the Court 
had before it the question of the constitu 
tionality of a municipal tax on the right to 
distribute religious literature. The Court held 
it was unconstitutional as a tax on a privilege 
guaranteed by the Federal Constitution. Said 
Mr. Justice Douglas: “It is a license tax--—a fiat 
tax imposed on the exercise of a privilege 


A State may not 
right 


granted by the Bill of Rights. 
impose a charge for the enjoyment of a 
the Federal 

The Supreme Court has also held, in numer- 
ous eases (¢.9.. McGoldrick xv. Berwind-White 
Coal Mining Co.), that a tax on 
the privilege of carrying on interstate commerce 


granted by Constitution.” 


state license 


is unconstitutional. One could hardly maintain 


that the privilege of carrying on interstate 
commerce is of a higher order than the privilege 
of voting fo one’ representatives wu Wash 
ington 

It is apparent, then, that a strong case ma\ 
he meade it for the onstitutionality yf the 


anti-poll tax bill pending in the Senate 











Poll-Taxer Byrd 
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fers the only real hope to untangle the indus- 
trial selective service problems. Must America 
always go through such painful and wasteful 
periods of trial and error? Is it not time we 
learned from past mistakes and in -the solution 
of our manpower problem start in the first place 
on the’ right track by granting labor and man- 
agement, those close to production, rather 
than well-meaning but nevertheless impractical 
people, full authority and responsibility. to work 
out a voluntary program for obtaining maxi- 
mum utilization of manpower? 

This bill would compel citizens to labor in the 
employ of private owners engaged in manufac- 
turing war materials for a profit. This is far 
different from military conseription, by whi¢h 
men are assigned by law to serve in the arméd 
forces of the nation. Our armed services do not 
operate for profit; they are essential to the de- 
fense of our sovereignty and independence, and 
military duty is in no way comparable to private 
employment. Article XIII of the amendments 
to the United States Constitution states: 
“Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, ex- 
cept as a punishment for crime whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist 
within the United States, or any place subject 
to their jurisdiction.” 

To compel a citizen against his or her will to 
labor for a private employer, as the Austin- 
Wadsworth Bill would most certainly do, would 
be to violate this most sacred provision of our 
basie constitutional law. 

Shall we, at this time, take the first step’ te- 
ward revoking that cornerstone of liberty toward 
which men struggled for so many years? Shall 
we legalize one kind of slavery, in violation ‘of 
our basic law, on the pretext that such action is 
necessary to total igainst another 
form of slavery? 

* + ¥ 
Menace to Right to Labor ; 

Section 4 of this bill states: “That every per- 
son assigned to service under this act (includ- 
ing every accepted volunteer) shall receive the 
compensation and work the hours applicable to 
the kind of work which he or she is required to 
perform in the place of employment to which he 
(Provided further) that 
every person assigned to service under this act, 
including every accepted volunteer, shall have 
the right to join any union or organization of 
employees, but no such person shall be obliged 
to join any such union or organization if he 
or she should not freely choose to do so.” 

This could easily be construed to mean that 
the employer had the final right to fix the rate 
of compensation and the hours of work. If the 
worker submitted a grievance, what would 
prevent the employer from pointing to the law 
and saying: “You ‘shall receive the compensa- 
tion and work the hours applicable to the kind 
of work’ which you are ‘required to perform,’ 
and I determine what they are.” 

As collective bargaining functions now, such 
matters are subject to negotiation between the 
workers and the employer, with authority vested 
in the War Labor Board to adjust unsettled dis- 
putes. The words. “impossible or unreasonable,” 
could be exploited by an employer to cloak any 
kind of flimsy excuse for not rehiring a .worker. 
Through this device, all kinds of discriminatory 
practices could be used to bar workers from 
their former jobs. 

Nowhere in the bill is provided any 
legal obligation requiring employers. to employ 
those workers conseripted and assigned to their 
plants. Nor are there any legal obligations of 
employers or the Government to guarantee the 
econseriptive employment. Such an 
omission of responsibility is entirely too obvious 
to be an error or oversight. 

If this bill were conceived and drafted in the 
pirit of democracy, it would subject the em- 
ployers to the same obligations and penalities 
as are specified for the working population. 

Just as the Smith-Connally Anti-strike 

Bill has led to more strikes, so the Austin- 

Wadsworth Bill will lead to less production, 

less utilization of manpower and further 

confusion of our whole manpower problem. 
‘ ‘ * 


wage 


or she is assigned, 


there 


workers’ 


Labor's Solution of 
Manpower Problems 
ABOR’S approach to this problem is not a 
negative submit the following con- 
crete program which offers the only practical 
olution of our manpower prob- 


one. I 


ipproach to a 


lems, because it hits at its underlying causes. 


1 The maximum mobilization of available 
manpower resource demands complete unifica- 
tion of the activities of those agencies which 
have judisdiction over procurement, the issu- 
anee of contracts, and the disposition of ma- 





terials, with those of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. 

2. All available manpower such as Negroes 
or racial croups and wom must be. utilized. 
Com} eq f opportunity for employ- 
I t must be made available to all workers, 

1 under the basie principle of equal-pay for 

' | work, 

Employment stabilization can be achieved: 
hi he oy i f joint labor-manage- 
ment stabiization agreements to be put into 
effect wherever they may be needed and predi- 
ci l von the following basic principles: 


1 uy 
a) Plants to be covered under such stabiliza- 
tion agreements s} investigated and first 
certified that they are complying with (1) health 
(Continued on Page Seven) 
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. WHEN THE ALLIES CAME 


_ THE PEOPLE CHEERED... “NOW THEY ARE SULLEN .. . 


THE NEW. LEADER 








J. B. Priestley Writes: 





A Letter to the Russian People 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


EAR IVAN: 
At last I am fulfilling my pledge to give 
you—and, I hope, a whole host of other Russian 
friends—some account of the English people. 
Although I believe that you Russians and we 
English have much in common, and are closer 
to each other than we are to some other Euro- 
Pean nations, I know too that often our be- 
hayior puzzles you and may lead you to draw 
wrokg conclusions from it. 

Before attempting to throw some light on 
these puzzling differences, I should like to point 
out once again those traits that your people 
and mine appear to have in common: a aeep 





love of their own country; a sense of comm 
nity and, with it, a distrust of extreme individ- 
ualism; a marked sense of humor: an easy and 
patient comradeship; and a delight in simple 
pleasures—games and pastimes, the enjo) ment 
of country scenes, of flowers and birds and ani- 
mals. This is a great deal to have in common, 
and on this foundation, with further knowileage 
of each other, we can build a secure unde 
standing. 


2UINNUITEVHUTAUEEN Tovarichi Hut ining 


T may be 

strange to 
find a “letter” 
to a Russian, 
explaining the 
English char- 
acter and writ- 
ten by an Eng- 
lishman, in an American journal. 

But there are two valid reasons: one 
the description of the Englishman would 
be just as interesting to the American, 
and second. the circumstances under which 
the letters are written. Some time ago, 
the British established a magazine in Mos- 
cow with the purpose of establshing cul- 
tural relations. The magazine is similar 
to the bricht little periodical “Britain” 
published in this country. For that Russian 
periodical J. B. Priestley wrote a series 
of articles on the English character, The 
articles are quite interesting and we pre- 
ent them for the first time here to Amer- 
ican readers. 






























{HUNNNNNCYSOULLUNULLUOGTVOONGVOUAAOOGGOOUEEUOESSONQOR UU GHE SHASTA ASU 


Now what vou must first remember about 
us i¢ that we live on a small island and not 
in a great continental country. We are neve 
far from the sea. Our climate knows no ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. It is a temperate, 
misty kind of climate, sometimes uncomfortable 
and rather d-pressing, but never really un- 
friendly for long. The English countryside, 
though much of it has been spoilt by a greed; 
and short-sighted industrialism, is one of the 
most beautiful in the world, but it has no sud- 
den dramatic beauty, no awe-inspiring gran- 
deur. no vistas of riotous color. It is full of 
melting hazy greens and blues and grays. (That 
is why the best English land Cape paintings 
have been in pleasant, 
testful to live with. Ev 
scale, rather uncertainly 
tone. subtly graded. undramatie. 

And all this applies too to the English mind 
their 


water-color.) It is ea 


ervthing is on a small 








outlined, moderate in 





and temperament. The people ar like 
climate and their countryside. Thev fit their 
background perfectly, as people nearly always 
do. If they seem.very different from most peo 
ple elsewhere (and a Dutehman ho lived in 
England for years once wrote a book called 
The English—Are They Human?) that is be 
cause the island itself is so different. 


ALND. of course our history has been very dif 
ferent. We heeame a nation ery < rly. 

















and .have not known an invader for nearly a 
thousand years. The barrier of the sea en 
abled u rw develop our national consciousnes 
charac isti stoms and institutions, at a 
compare ativels \ early stage in European isto 
And beeauss ther people I yt mere a} 
aeross a frontier, which mis ye Cor ntl 
ehanginz, but had to cross the seas to reach 

we have alw IVs been er eo? } f th 
fact that they were “foreigners” and we were 
English. Only a few years ago. during a par 
ticularly thick foe that held up shipping. o1 
of our ew spape came out with the pla rd 
Continent Tsolated. 

Now here [ must wat you against a very 
very common misté k and that © mistake 
of assuming that the typical wr of our 

malk governing 1 Engl 
man. This cla s of course ry English and 
is quite different in man; vays from ling 
elas elsewhere: but t ng t assun 
thatit. ean be taken as cntirely representative 
of the people here. Englar as a curious cla 
system ol her « . Which is now being | . 
dowm by the war, but for a long time it has 
not been a coun of aristocrats and peasant 

Nearly all Eng! people belong to the 
classes in between, and four out of five liv 


in towns. (I myself was born and brought up 
im, AQ industrial town, and although my father 








was a schoolmaster. his father—and most of 
my relations—worked in the local mills.) And 
the English should not be judged by their 
official representatives, for even now they tend 
to be drawn from a comparatively small class, 
which has developed a manner and outlook of 
its own. But even here the manner is apt to 
be misleading, for the continental observer, un- 
less he knows English life well, will imagine 
that this class is more dominating and securely 





privileged than it actually is. (Thus it is typ 
ical of the German mentality that Hess should 
have thought that the Duke of Hamilton, te 


whom he flew. had gieat politie il influenes 
whereas in fact any trade unien leader ha 
more real influence.) The arrogant. harshly 
domineering ruling classes of many European 
countries have no ania Niel in England 


The English class system is really unique 
It is the ghost of feudalism haunting a high- 
ly industrialized society that until 1940 
moved uneasi!y between plutocracy and ce- 
mocracy. I dislike our class system, and 
consider that we ought to put an end to it 
now, but it is only fair to add that the 
strange social snobbery it produces runs 
right through our society, influencing the 
workers iust as it does members of other 
classes, and that it is more democratic than 
the foreign observer imagines. Here, as in 
the landscape, it is ail uncertain outlines, 
subtle gradations, haziness and mist. 


I AM not going to bore you with history, but 


e into r past will be ver iseful 
In the seventeenth century the English were 
regarded as the most revolutionary and violent 
people in Western Europe. In the middle of this 
period, when the country was sternly governed 
by Cromwell and his major-generals, there was 


a determined attempt to make a clean break 
with the past. But the narrow religious fanaties 
who ran this revolutionary movement were very 
unpopular with the people, who were delighted 
to be rid of them. And it is possrble that the 
English reluctance to let go completely of the 
past, to make clean sweeps, is partly the result 
of this strong reaction against the regime of 
the military Puritans. 

Since then though we have had many 
changes, and indeed hare gone through rev- 
olutions, the changes have generally been 
slow and gradual, and the revolutions only 
visible to the histerian. The past has al- 
ways been allowed to linger on. The coun- 
try has been haunted hy the ghosts of old 
ystems, The political and social scene has 
heen one of slowly dissolving views. 


But it is easy to overestimate the importance 
of tradition in England. Tourists from newer 
countries naturally look for what is quaint and 
old in England; they visit our ancient cathedral 
cities and universities and literary shrines, and 
not our great industrial centers; with the in- 
evitable result that such tourists often mistake 
the character of the country. Thus before the 
var our Ameriean friends often talked as if 
we English were all living in the past, over 
looking the fact that our designers and engineers 
had built the fastest liner, the fastest car, and 
the fastest airplane in the world. 

We English are 
little things, but having lived undisturbed for 
centuries on our island, we have developed an 
ual sense of; @ommunity and deep fellow- 
living. It has been said that the English talk 
less than most people because they understand 
each other so well, and one word will do where 


(Continued on Page Seven) 


strongly individualistic in 
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MG Bars Freedom in Sicily, Attracts 
ascists — A Report on Its Operations 


Don Luigi Sturzo Writes a Biting 


Criticism of Lord 


Rennell’s Views 


By LUIGI STURZO 
READ with a certain curiosity the interview accorded by Lord Rennell, in Naples, 


to the correspondent of the New Leader of New York and the “News 


Chronicle” 


of London. I had not realized to what an extent he lacked imagination. 


He denied, to be sure, that the AMG was favoring reactionaries but 
at war the Allies must depend on those persons cons 


that in a country still partially 


sidered. “in the best position to cooperate with us. 
but it is not easy to understand why those ‘ 


he added 


Such a criterion is reasonable; 
‘in the best position” turned out so often 


to be ex-Fascists, erypto-Fascists and reactionaries instead of men who were never 
Fascists or else government employees obliged to assume Party membership but 


immune from the Fascist virus. 


Lord Rennell's answer to this objection Was: 
come across few Italian democrats who are: qualified as political | leaders 


this reply he forgot one very important fact: in 
the territory administered by the AMG “poli- 
ties” is banned by order of the Allied Military 
Command and hence the people have no freedom 
of either press or assembly. The rule of the 
1WG has been more severe, where political mat- 
ters are concerned, than that of any ether coun- 
try at war with perhaps the exception of Ger- 
Pay 

Moreover the task of Lord Rennell and _ his 
aides was not to find political leaders but rather 
to discover suitable administrators for town- 
ships, provinces, banks, labor groups and charit- 
able enterpris ses among men who had belonged 
to neither the Fascist gangs nor to aristocratic 
land-owning circles. He saw that there was 
much nepotism in southern Italy and Sicily. Lord 
Rennell had only to recall the example of the 
Foreign Office in London, a: nest of sons of well- 
horn families, to realize that nepotism is not 
an exclusively Italian phenomenon. He should 
remember that one of his own qualifieations for 
being the head of the AMG is the fact that he 
is the son of a former British ambassador to 
Italy (in the days of Mussolini) and a member 
of the Morgan Bank whose loan to Mussolini 
rescued the dictator from financial ruin. It 
other things that show such a Sicilian nepotism! 
Lieutenant Colonel Charles Poletti could have 
furnished him with other examples of political 
favoritism from the annals of American party 
practices whereby the friends and relatives of 
suecessful politicians become officeholders ir 
their turn. Beside such examples, Sicilian “nep- 
otism” would pale. 


Among the names of those elevated to posi- 
tions of power in Sicily I see that of the former 
deputy to the Italian Parliament, Francesco 
Musatto, now prefect of the province of Palermo 
who is said by the new local paper, Sicilia 
Liberata, never to have been a Fascist. I should 
like here to note parenthetically the curious 
AMG document concerning this appointment, 
which runs: “I order Attorney Francesco Mu- 
satto, formerly a deputy to Parliament, to 
assume today the office of acting prefect of the 
province of Palermo. (Signed) Charles Poletti, 
Lieutenant-Colonel and Officer attached to Ci- 
vilian Affairs.” 

This, we must admit, Fascist style. Before 
Fascism we should have read that “Charles 





Germany—To Be or Not to Be 





By DR. GEORGE N. SHUSTER 


President, Hunter College, New York. 





a — 
This week the Rand School Press published 
“Germany to Be or Not to Be” by Gerhart 
Seger and Siegfried Marck. This book by the 
editor of the Neue Volkszeitung and a dis- 
tinguished German philosopher is an impor- 
tant contribution to the voluminous literature 
on “The German Problem.” Based on their 
own active experience in Germany the authors 
discuss the questions of “re-education” revo- 
lution and peace. 

The book carries an introduction by George 
N. Shuster, president of Hunter College, who 
has been actively connected with a number of 
democratic German organizations. We print 
the introduction below. 
XY ' 4 


HIS book 


and absorbing a question as mankind has 





eoneerned with a 


important 


asked itself in a hundred years. What will Ger 
many be and do when this war is over 

Many have already tried to find an answer. 
If 1 am recommending very specially what the 
authors of the following pages have to say, it 
is not because spokesmen for different points 
of view are without merit. or even because I 
agree with Gerhart Seger and Siegfried Marck 
in every detail. I am writing this introduction 
hecau ss it seems to me that the chapters which 
follow disenss the future of Ge rman) realisti 
eally. plausibl; and in the spirit of dedicatio 


to the loftiest social aims of mankind. 








An eve-witne vho has mas sacrifices fo 
the eRuse he deseribes is a reliable commenta 
tor on thet cause: and h Seger and Marek 
have uffered for their conviction \ like 

ecer, whase fami tree Te from ) 
“‘hlight™ 7 nm of > } loesn t get 
himeelf put into cones t ( p of t 


eee. 





Can We Build a Democratic Reich? 


go into exile, unless he is quite sure that Hitler 
must be fought with all the energy a decent 
human being can muster. Going to a foreign 
country and learning a strange language are no 
easy tasks, and one who like Marck performs 
them both in order the better to take his part 
in the opposition to Nazism is worthy of re- 
spect. I think Seger could not have succeeded 
had he not been upheld by the deep and abiding 
conviction that Germany would some day be 
herself again—that the countless thousands who 
hove lived through ghastly, tortured nights in 
Himmler’s prisons would in the end use freedom 
to build an age which would rear in peace 
generations of free men. For they were, after 
all, the first fighters against Nazism. They 
stood and locked the monster squarely in the 
eyes at a time when it was still quite fashion- 
able here and elsewhere, to believe that Goering 
was a hale and hearty chap, with a pretty wife. 

Ten years ago at this very time I was wit- 
nessing the Nazi seizure of full power over 
Germany. Perhaps the spectacle then seemed 
more surprising than shocking. Only a rela- 
tively few months had gone by since one was 
talking to republicar tutesmen and officials 
in Berlin. since the religions and labor organiza- 
tior of the country were freely conducting 
urnalist 
or the artist was going about his business un- 


their many activities, and sinee the 
trammeled. And now? Deep gloom was settling 
over the country. a gloom which would slowly 
take on the color cf blood. Still one remained 
too deeply conscious of the suppressed Germany 
not to feel that it was the important thing, and 
that the Nazis were a gang which had tempo- 
prominence not rightly theirs. 


rarily gained a g 


This fecling ns nuch too optimistic, Hitler 

ould burn a deep brand upon the German soul. 
The roots ef his movement went far deeper than 
one realized. Even so the hidden Germany has 
lived on. It hz paid a terrible price for its 


Is the Nazi Ariny pre- 
paring to overthrow 
Hitler with the secret 
hope of preparing for 
another world war— 
that is the question of 
Germany —to be or 
not to be. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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fidelity. And certainly one reason why it was 
able to pay that price without flinching was its 
certainty that the religious, ethical and social 
principle by which the pre-Nazi Fatherland had 
been guided was actually, demonstrably, the 
mainspring of a civilization and a social organ- 
ization incomparably better than what National 
Socialism could produce. 
* * > 

ODAY we must not commit the opposite 

blunder and let ourselves be too optimistic. 
It js true that Nazis have committed outrages 
during the course of this war which make the 
blood of even a veteran reader of history run 
cold. They have slaughtered the innocents in 
many conquered lands. The bombing of defense- 
less Rotterdam; the razing of the Warsaw 
ghetto; the deportation of workers to factories 
in Germany—these are some of the crimes to 
which Hitler has resorted in a blind an! furious 
desire to subdue the earth. Nor are the Black 
Shirts and Brown Shirts the only guilty ones. 
Those who were willing to condone these out- 
rages if only the swastika became the sign 
under which victory could be won share in the 
responsibility for the abominations which have 
been heaped upon Europe. No sensible person 
will doubt that the guilty must be punished, o1 
that the guiit itself must be proclaimed through- 
out the world. But in spite of that we must re 


+ tha 





member those who have struggled agains 
oppressor in the prisons, tie churches, the 
tories and the homes of Germany. We cannot 
afford to take their cause | 
ihey themselves have taken it. 

If we are realistic and not 


seriousiy t! 


emotional about 
it seems to me 


post-war Germany, we shall 
reckon with it as a land hollowed out by priva 











tion and defeat. That this land wa: able to wag 
totel war twice in twenty-five years sho 1 vyye 
lead no one. The toll take the truggie 
which raged until 1918 was tragic and tremer 
dous. There is simply no ? ¢ ¢ 
the Kaiser’s armies whicl elk : 
the forces marshaled by Adolf 
formidable these last may have been. Fo 
the interim the population truetur f Ge 
many had been weighte¢ avil favo! 
old age. When tii eonfliet end with the 
triumph of the United Nation Ce ral Europe 
will be found to have ee ravaged s it last 
was during the Thirty Y¢« =<’ War. Whether 
the regior will, in the fe time f those who 
read this book, regal: f e of the 
elatis prosperity i cnown i in ope! 
question the answer ( ye know 

We may be certain tha f the decent Germans 
who survive this ordea ‘ l vith me 
of good will everywhere it iy be possible to 

nd up the oun egin, slowly 
and painfully, to rebuild human society. I have 
said, “men of good will.” They must be just 
and fearless, calm and determi 1 ba ‘het her 
we shall be able to muste of them is 
the query on which the futu Ye wesld 





depends 








a 4 to now (October 15) AMG has 
“In making 











Poletti had named so and-so as acting prefect.” 
Now I should like to ask if all the other 
former Sicilian deputies have perished. - Of 
course some of them are dead, but some of 
them must have survived as well as many or 
ganizers of labor unions and cooperatives, 
mayors, provincial and township councilmen. 
I knew many such men, even. outside my 
“popular” Party. who were able and honest ad- 
ministrators. ] cannot believe that all of them 
are either dead or so old or so stricken with 
“mental incapacity” as to be unable to take up 
their tasks again. And I maintain this belief 
in spite of the fact that, even before Lovd 
Rennell’s declaration, the same statement was 
made by Herbert L. Matthews, correspondent 
of the New York Times. if 
And where are the younger men who were 
never Fascists? Hefore the time of the 
AMG and during the Fascist regime, even 
after the beginning of the war. “a little 
bird” occasionally brought me letters all the. 
way from Sicily to Florida. In one such let= 
ter, dated September 30, 1912, one of the 
finest members of my “Popular” Party 


NT ULL LAL Unrest : JQUUISHO AAT TR 


HE first pictures 

from Italy showed 
the crowds cheering 
madly, but there have 
heen few pictures since. 
Instead, seeping 
through the screen of censorship there 
has come a succession of stories indicating 
unrest and dissatisfaciion. Herbert L. Mat- 








m 





thews, the New York Times correspondent, = 
has written that AMG is sitting tigh‘Iy on «= 
the lid of political activity, and indicates < 
that a cauldron is bubbline underreath. = 








Other stories tell of the rising black mar- 
kets, the inflation. the grumb'inz of the 
Italian people at the inability to buy food. 
All of this indicates an explosive situa ia. 


th Rite he 


TUNNUIOUNNUTE NANA ON LOORYY DEANNA AT 


= One of the men most qualified to tell the = 
tory is Luigi Sturzo. The leader of the 
opular (Chrstian Democratic) Party. he 
was one of the inspirational forces of dem- 
ocratic Italy. An humble priest, his life 
was rooted in the italian masses, and he 
fought Etalian fascism until he was exiled 
by Mussolini. Don Sturzo now resides in 
the United States. but he still retains con- 
tact with democratic leaders in Italy and 
members of his party through letters and 
other channels, Ps 


Went 


s 
I 





= 
= 
2 
= 
= 







PM LPR LMU OREO EMA Gee ATTA T1111) 


wrote to me: “The group of our friends o€ 4 
the old guard has thinned out but its ranks™ 
are swelled daily by younger men of per: 
haps even ‘better quality’. Since the \Nied’? 
governments do not yet allow civilian mail 
to pass between Southern Italy and Sicily 
and the United States I have no way of 
knowing whether these young friends have | 
disappeared from the face of the earth, as 
one might be led to believe from Lord Ren-* 
nell’s failure to mention them 


* ‘ ‘ ¥ 

L°* {3D RENNELL has found, on the other 
hand, that the Maffia has raised its ugly 
head since the fall of Fascism beeause various 
“Mafiosi” who had served their jail sentences 
nd had been released have returned to their old 
enorable” trade. 1 rention of the Maffia 





seems to me suspect. When Lord Rennell was 
nhassador 
to the Fascist government, he probably heard 


of the deeds of the notorious prefect Mori who 
an Maffia fanfare 


a boy in Rome with his father. ther 





leaned out the 








of Fascist publicity, surrounding entire villages 
with troops, loading whole families, women and 
children included, on trucks and following sueh 
raids by ma trials and prison sentences. 
The world was told no uncertain terms that 
a year or less Mn ) had ccomplished 
what } {1 heen impossible fer either the Bour- 
bons of Naple or the Liberal Ita.sa) governs 
ments during a century of efforts. Med now, 
ll probability, because Lord Rennell Bas 
heard that ther re ! Ma i” at Vile 
Grazia o7 Mezzoiuso (villages near Palermo) 
he believe that all of Sicily is infested with 
they Let us pe that he will not imitate the 
nethods of Mussolini In reality there was 
ver any Maffia in Sicily othe cv itaast around 
Palermo and some west towns; ni enths 
of the j is free fre harm, t oak there 
re notorious @anesters. tec.” Te. fact cae 
f the Maffia ec uced to the exploits 
’ ‘ i ] with 
cal color i surrounded by an aura of legend 
e fa va t 4 12 
I Palermo and other tou there wast 4 cer 


Emanuel and grandson 
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This Week on the 


' By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 
{Mr. Shipley talks about the new plays over WEVD at 11:45 
every opening night. ] 





Stage F 





CARMEN-CARMINE— 
RED-HOT JONES 
“CARMEN JONES.” By Oscar 
Hammerstein I]. Based on Meil- 
hac and Halwy’s adaptation 


of Prosper Merimée’s‘* Carmen.” 


Music by Georges Bizet. Stag- 

ing, lighting, color-schemes by 

Hassard Short. Choreography 

by Eugene Loring. Sets by 

Howard Bay. Costumes by 

Raoul Pene Du Bois. Presented 

by Billy Rose at the Broadway 

Theatre. 

Here’s another hit that’s hit 
Broadway. Smack on the bull’s 
eye—and we all see stars. Fo: 
this adaptation of Bizet’s 
“Carmen” to negro life and an 
all-negro cast is an event of major 
importance in this year’s theatre. 
It brightens a dull and artificial 
season like a 20-carat diamond in 
a window of paste. 

Carmen works in a parachute 
factory (it was a cigarette plant 
before the war). Her Joe is a 
guard there; he goes AWOL to 
Chicago in her trail. And the big 
boy for whom Carmen deserts 
him is not a toreador, but a prize- 
fighter, heavyweight Husky Mil- 
ler, kin gof the ring. With de- 
lightful capture of the negro 
spirit—and every now and again 
a dash of caricature—the evening 
rolls along. 

The color-scheme is so richly 
designed that it becomes an in- 
tegral part of the play; Hassard 
Short has achieved one of his 
greatest triumphs. Outside the 
factory is the gaiety of yellow 
dresses and uniforms, with just 
splotches of red. And when the 
ragamuffin street boys march in, 
mimicking the guard, with their 
song’ “Lift ’em up and put ’em 
down” —“’em” being the feet—the 
audience tightens with the surety 
of a rich treat laid before them. 
Billy Pastor’s Cafe, where Carmen 
lures Joe to follow her to Chicago, 
is an eerie glow of purples—and 
as the crowd dances, to Eugene 
Loring’s deft choreography and 
the slap-happy drumming of Cosy 
Cole, lights play the spangled 
purple into pinks and reds and 
sinister stabs of black. The cool 
assurance of the Chicago country 
club, where swank swaggers and 
Joe is thrust aside, comes through 
in pale gray-blues. Here the 
Spanish dance is a high-spot of 
burlesque that again tumbles the 
audience into that twist of ad- 
miration and amusement rarely 
won, but alone worth the seeking, 
in stage comedy. For the final 
scene, when Carmen goes to her 


defiant death, “living her life” as 
long as it lasts, whites and reds 
and black are intermingled: the 
colors of life—her red hot life— 
and of its bitter ending. And as 
she dies, the back curtain turns 
into a transparency, behind which 
Husky Miller in the prize ring 
knocks out his man. 

All this color and rousing stir 
carries along the _ diabolically 
clever lines and lyrics of Oscar 
Hammerstein II. When Carmen 
makes her first date with Joe, she 
warns him: “You’d better be 
right in there pitchin’ for I’m 
not the kind of mare that stands 
without hitchin’.” At the Cafe 
she invites him: “Wouldn’t you 
just like to come and raise some 





pandemonium?” She dances al- RKO Albee and the RKO Man- 
luringly before him ;but Joe has hattan, Bronx and Weatcheater 
just one hour’s leave. Then ‘ : dae . PSs Thentres ativa Dat O’Brien aa 
Carmen rages: Sue Ryan is one of featured players in the long running featured hit the late Frank Cavanaugh in 
I throw myself about, at the Winter Garden. “The Iron Major’ with Ruth 

I dislocate a hip, arn a Warrick and Robert Ryan, ac- 

I wear my girdle out hI companied by Universal’s new 

To entertain a drip! Yy IV TENNE SEGAL AND RODGERS AND first-run comedy, “Always a 
That’s the end of us; Bridesmaid” featuring the An- 

Go and catch your bus. '’ HART TUN VES é ; ; drews Sisters, Patric Knowles 
What took the audience more Three people are responsible Connecticut Yankee” will be her sand Grace McDonald with Charles 


than any other lyric, however, is for the emergence of Vivienne 


the way Bizet’s Toreador music Segal as a full-fledged singing 
music lent itself to the prize- comedienne, a style in which she 
fight: remains as popular as she was 


when she was the 
prima 


days 


“Go in and fight until you hear in the I 
heroine and 


the bell, romantic 


Stand toe to toe; trade blow for donna of such operettas as “The 
blow Desert Song,” “The Yankee Prin- 
The whole gay showing is cess,” “Three Musketeers,” and 


“The Chocolate Soldier,” to men- 
tion but a few. The three are 
Ethel Barrymore, Richard Rodg- 
ers and Lorenz Hart. It is as a 
singing comedienne that Miss 
Segal is seen in the new musical 
adaptation of Mark Twain’s “A 
Connecticut Yankee” which Rich 
ard Rodgers is presenting at the 
Martin Beck Theatre. 

After having ‘scored in “Three 
Musketeers,” Miss Segal went tos 


capped with a company that— 
picked from all around the U. S. 
and with novices even in the lead- 
ing roles — performs as_ only 
rhythm-born Negroes can. Luther 
Saxon as Joe, Carlotta Tranzell 
as Cindy Lou, have the two most 
touching parts, and sing and play 
them soundly. Muriel Smith, as 
Carmen, brings both a rich voice 
and a witching way to her part. 
Tyler and Montgomery quicken 


their smaller parts—but it be- Hollywood to make motion pie- 
comes invidious to make selec- tures. She was cast in such movie 
tions among players admirably ae as “Music in the Air,” 
attuned, and quickened into a “The Cat and the Fiddle’ and 
rhythmic unity of color, dance, “Song of the West.” 

and song. “Carmen Jones” shows Her appearance here in “A 


us once more that Billy Rose rose 
to his opportunity; he has — —n ae 
brought another triumph to 
Broadway. 





Brownsville Labor 
To Commemorate 
Shiplacoff Birthday 


The annual, and now traditional, 
of the birthday of the 


HERE'S ALWAYS HOPING! 
“THE WORLD IS FULL OF 
GIRLS.” By Nunnally Johnson. 
Presented and staged by Jed 
Harris. At the Rouvale Theatre. beloved former Socialist and labo 
The world may be full of girls, leader, Abraham I. Shiplacoff, will 
but this leaves unchanged th: take place on Sunday evening, 
number of good plays. December 19. It will be held at 


observance 





DOES THINGS IN A BIG WAY Ave., 


the Premier Palace, 505 Sutter 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Arrangements of the ‘“Shipla- 








Above is Billy 


—the musical at the Broadway 


Rose who has just 
Oscar Hammerstein 2nd adaptation of “Carmen” 
Theatre has taken the town hb; 


coff Day Celebration” are being 
made by a large committee of 
labor and Socialist leaders, under 
the chairm: ae of Councilman 
Louis P, (¢ . They are pre- 
a program which will in- 
concert artists and one 
who was a 





roldberg 
paring 
clude 





speaker, close co- 


worker of the deceased. 





Tickets are free and are ob- 
tainable from Meyer Rubinson, 
227 East 92nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








MICHAEL TODD presents 


“SEASON’S BEST MUSICAL”—PM 


ETHEL MERMAN 


SOMETHING 
For The BOYS 


Book by HERBERY & 
DOROTHY FIELDS 


COLE PORTER SCNGS 
ALVI 


“Carmen Jones,” the 
with an all-Negro cast 
storm. 


produced . 
West 52nd St. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 














A Report from a 


Booster 


From HARRY ROSENBAUM 
To the Ed'tor 


Last week I came from the 
hospital. 
This week I am on the job 


New Leader, I even 
got a couple of subscribers 


again for the 
at the 
hospital. I know that you know 
the reason that I am doing this 
work, but I 
know the 

First, The 
workingman’s 


want the world to 
reason. 
New 
paper. 
fights for our workers. and 
democracy, 


Leader is a 

Second. it 
social 
and President Roose- 
yelt’s New Deal. New 
Leader is fighting against, Hitler 


Third, The 
ism, fascism, anti-semitism, and 
totalitarianism. In my opinior 
a paper that has that background 
deserves the cooperat of all 


the unions and every workingman 


and -woman U. S 

The New Leader costs only 
$2 per year. One of my subscrib 
ers told me the other day, that 
one issue of The New Lead va 


worth that to him. 

Enclosed find check covering 
ten yearly 
with more coming. 


subscriptions, $20 


Please send nx ne 
blanks. 
Revere, Mass. 








Tue THeatre Gui 
presents 


Pau. RoBESON 


in the Margaret W ebster Production 


OTHELLO 


CHERYL CRAWFORD prevenrs 


MARY MARTIN We 


orb PAULA LAURENCE & TEDDY BART 
Music by KURT WEILL 


Pes tad by Lyrics 6 
$. J. OGDEN OGDEN 
PERELMAN & NASH NASH 
Staged by ELIA KAZA 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
Eves. 8:30 


Jose Ferrer + Uta Hacen 
Marcaret Weester + James Moncks 


Production designed and lighted by 
Robert Edmond Jones 


44th St. W.of B’y 
Mats.Wed.&Sat. 


Shubert Thea. 











LAST 2 PERF.—Sun. Eve. (‘5°) & Thurs., Dec. 30 


2 DIFFERENT PROGRAMS 


IN “ZIEGFELD FOLLIES” 





— 


MARINES AT TARAWA 
FILM AT ALL EMBASSY 
NEWSREEL THEATRES 


Actual war scenes, 


reel Theatres. 


in the Pacific moves on 


carrier based bombers 
the landings 
sharp, the Navy opens offshore. 

These spectacular 


Newsreel Theatres: 
Park Ave., 46th St. 
Square, 33 W. 50th St. 


way, 
Broad and Market Sts., 
i, a 


AT RKO THEATRES 








third successive engagement in a 


Billy 
Rodgers and Hart musical. A 


Butterworth and 
“The Iron Major” 


sort of mutual admiration society story of Frank Cavanaugh, 
has come into being between these World War I hero, Fordham’s 


three. 

“Nobody can put over our 
songs like Vivienne,” say Rodgers 
and Hart in unison. 


famous football coach. 


MUSIC HALL FILM HOLDS 





“What a Woman,” Columbia 
" Pictures new comedy romance, 
HAPPY LAND starring Rosalind Russell and 


ON ROXY SCREEN— 
NEW STAGE SHOW 

“Happy Land,” new 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox film version of MacKin- 


Brian Aherne and introducing a 


stays on the screen of Radio City 
Music Hall for a second week. 





photo- 
graphed under fire, of the heroic 
and glorious victory won by U.S. 
Marines at Tarawa are now be- 
ing shown at all Embassy News- 


The largest fleet ever assembled 
Tarawa. 
A furious hammering by land and 
precedes 
while, at 5 a. m. 


pictures can 
be seen at the following Embassy 
42nd St. and 
and Times 
in Rocke- 
feller Center, 72nd St. and Broad- 
and The Newsreel Theatre, 
Newark, 


This week the new show at the 


Gilbert. 
is the dramatic 


new leading man; Willard Parker, 





lay Kantor’s best seller, is the 


screen attraction at the Roxy 

Theatre this week. CLAUDETTE | 
The new stage presentation C oO L Bg 5 R T 

stars Frank Fay and the premiere 

ballerina, Irina Baronova. FRED 


A new edition of the Roxy 
News and Pictorial Review com- 
pletes the new screen program. 


MacMURRAY 








It’s ; Coming Your W ay! “ ~ 


“No Time | 
for Love” 


(ALHAMBRA f \ Paramount Picture 
| CASTLE HILL 
| Hester 
| COLISEUM IN PERSON 
Bist ST 

WOCDY 


HERMAN 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
RED AND CURLEY 


MARBLE HILL 


ream JAN MURRAY 
RIVERSIDE _ana— MARION HUTTON 
ANDREWS SISTERS | 


PARAMOUNT 


Times Square 
BUY MORE AND MORE WAR BONDS 


MT. VERNON 

















TREAT! . . . A THOROUGHLY 
—fp aber ty 


“AN EMOTIONAL 
HAPPY MOVIE EXPERIENCE!” 


MacKinlay Kantor’s 


HAPPY LAND 


A 20th Century-Fox Picture 
with 


Don AMECHE Frances DEE 
Harry CAREY - Ann RUTHERFORD 
——— Plus 
A Town-topping Stage Show! 


FRANK FAY ® 


THE RADIO ACES 


Extra Added Attraction IRINA BARONOVA 


Internationally Famous Ballerina 


ROXY 


SUSAN MILLER 
Jane & Adam Di GATANO 











AND OTHER 
BIG ACTS! 


7th Avenue 
& 50th St. 




















Guitarist 


Andres Segovia, whose guitay 
playing has made him something 
apart from ordinary human be- 
ings, will make his third appear- 


ance in three weeks at Town 
Hall, Sunday December 12, play- 
ing a program completely dif- 


ferent from the two 
rendered. 

3ecause the first two concerts 
— trated the public’s demand 
to hear him, a fourth concert has 
been scheduled for December 30 
at Town Hall at wuich time an- 
other and new program will be 
presented. 

The selections listed for Sun- 
day’s recital include in part: Two 
Etudes, F. Sor (1778-1839); 


previously 


Return of a Broadway 
Favorite 





Margaret Sullavan returns = ie the 
stage after several busy years in 
Hollywood, in John van Druten’s 
three-character comedy “The 
Voice of the Turtle,” which Al- 
fred de Liagre, Jr., is presenting 
at the Morosco Theatre. She co- 
tars with Elliott Nugent. 


Sonatina (dedicated to Andres 
Segovia), a) Allegretto, b) An- 
dante, c) Allegro M. Torroba; 


Fantasia (dedicated to Anares 
Segovia), J. Turina; Two Pa- 
vanas (writte . for Vihuela, old 


style Me rinsing Luis Milan (1535); 
Prelude— Fugue—Bourree (orig- 
inally composed for Lute, J. S. 


Bach; Giga (composed for Lute), 
S. L. Weiss. 












HELD AGAIN! “ 


: : WHAT ASHOW! ; 








it AovenTuee 
at the rete a Wor 








1) FER / 


GLEN GRAY 


AND CASA LOMA ORCHESTRA 


Extra Added Attraction! 


WILLIE HOWARD 


America’s leading character comedian! 


BERRY BROS PAULREMOS 


ncing Sensations nd TOY Bi 





ENLIST IN THE WAVES — 
RELEASE A MAN TO TIGHT AT SEA! 


Q rit! 
CONTINUOUS 
ron ices Ph Ogy 


OPENS 9:15 A.M. 





Sup 














GIG YOUNG ~ “ 


7 
© 


BROADWAY SIST« LATE FEATURE 11:30 P. Mm 


eeeeeeergess 








BATTLE OF TARAWA 


Greatest Action Film of 


SE Fi:med Under Fire 
U.S. Marines Battling for 


——$ 


GLOBAL WAR NEWS 


EMBASSY : 





by Navy 
Every 


the Pacific Fighting Front — 
and Marine Cameramen — 


Square Foot of the Island. 


Plus SELECTED SHORTS 


NEWSREEL THEATRES 

42nd St. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 
46th St. 
50th St. 


& Bway — 72nd St. & B’way 
» Radio City—Broad St., Newark 














S. HUROK presents 


SEGOVIA 


“Dynamic! Rarest of the Rare!’—Times 


TOWN HALL Na. W, 43 8. SEATS NOW $1.10 to $2.75 


rq tisite! 











- Should make its mark at the box 
‘office.’ ‘—Howard Barnes, Herald-Tribune 


“BERGNER TRIUMPH” 


ROBERT REUD and 
PAUL CZINNER Present 


ELISABETH BERGNER 


“An actress of fascination and genuine power.’—Ward Morehouse, Sun 


“THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS” with victor Jory 
BOOTH THEA Tim fe cc ee Far ee 











€ “Gay, laughable and irreverent .. . it’s t- 
a pleasure.” ANDERSON, Jour.-Amer. 


MAX GORDON presents 


The sp gh 


by JOSEPH FIELDS 


LYCEUM Thea. 4 


Staged by GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 
45th Street, East of B’way. CH. 4-4256 











venings, 8:40.—Mats.: Wed. and Sat. 











Doors open 10 A. M. 
B’WAY at 5lst ST. 


CAPITOL 


Mickey ROONEY - Judy GARLAND 


(“GIRL CRAZY” 


M-G-M’s Rip with Grand 
Tunes by GEORGE and IRA GERSHWIN 


TOMMY DORSEY and his Orchestra 
IN PERSON at Broadway's Swing Center 
JACKIE 


MILES 





Roaring Musical 


America’s 
No. 1 Composer 


Special! 


RAYMOND BEA WAIN Favorite laugh- 
SCOTT The wy Start a oy ty 
ORCHESTRA Hit Parade” Pa pte ped 


ETXRA Added! He Composed and Recorded AL DEXTER 
“PISTOL PACKING MAMA” sana His Troopers 


Reasons 
Why All 


New York 


Shouting 
Cry 





Directe cha Th 





Prod A y Edwin “ities 


‘mMargeret SULLAVAN | 
2—Ann SOTHERN 
3—Joaon BLONDELL 
4—Fray BAINTER 
5—Marsha HUNT 
6—Diana LEWIS 

Is 7—Frances GIFFORD 
s—tila RAINES 
9—Heather ANGEL 
10—Dorothy MORRIS 


HAVOC ASTOR 


B’way & 
45th St. 
DOORS OPEN 10 A.M. 


Continuous Performances 
ypular Prices 











: 
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¢ 

RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
50th Street and 6th Avenue 

A bright-spirited, 

edy romance filled with lilt, love 


quick-paced com- 


and laughter happy, highly 
amusing entertainment. 
Rosalind Brian 


RUSSELL * AHERNE 


"What a Woman": 
with WILLARD PARKER 








ON THE GREAT STAGE: “ACES 
HIGH” p luced by Leonidoff 
featuring the Rockettes, rps 
le Ballet, Glee Club and the ‘i isi 
Hall Symphony Orchestra unde 
t ii tio f Erno Rape 
First Nee Seats Recrwved Cl. 6-4600 








THEATRE PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa- 
thetic organizations are re- 
quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through Ber- 
nard Feinman, Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
gonquin 4-4622, New Leader 
rheatrical Department, 7 East 
15th Street, New York City. 
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DF News 


NEW YORK CITY.—Flatbush-Central 


sion on “The Road Ahead,” h, at the Great China 


August Claessens and 
Committee: Meeting Wednesday, 
followed by Supperette, 





Theatre Benefit Party, 


Bell, Frankle, Begin 
Radio Program on Labor 


Daniel Bell, managing editor 


of The New Leader, and Max 
Frankle, labor attorney, start 
a new weekly program on 
WEVD commenting on the la- 
bor news of the week. The pro- 
gram entitled Labor and the 
Law is heard every Thursday 
evening at 10:15 over WEVD, 
1330 on your dial 








. 30th, at the Second 
with Menashe Skuinick and company. 
. Upper West Side B 


the A.L.P. headquarters, 250 West 89th 


William Karlin speaks on 





August Claessens speaks on 





» membership for th 
record since 1957. ...58 Amalgamated Houses. 
E the 
S.D.F., that co 
must make an appeal for finan- 
i We are compelled to buy 
than 


more 


cial aid. 
more 
ever be 
than 


Schor’s Restaurant. 


at 7 East 15th St... . Algernon Lee answers questions on current 


ten 


Women’s Committee Workshop for bee 
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soon as possible 
difficulties now. 
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mittee, 


Rand Workshop 
Appeals for Aid 


To the Editor: 

This is an S.O.S. Tie Ra 
School Workshop—in which many 
thousands of good, new, warm 
garments are being made by vol- 


untary workers to clothe bombed- 
out, homeless families in our 
Allied lands—is in danger of 
shutting lown because of the lac 


fun i 
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before. Rent on 
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Women’s Committee, 
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are in dire 
Checks should be 
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EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


Strikes a Happy Medium’ 


...not too strong! 
... not too mild! 





It Can't Happen Here?? 


The House Appropriations 
Committee has added a mil- 
lion dollars to the funds for 
expenses of our diplomats 


abroad. The State Department 
reported that this is necessary 
because living abroad 
have risen from 50 to 7,000 
per cent. The living 
costs abread are 25 per cent 
higher than in Washington, 
D. C. The 7,000 per cent in- 
crease refers to China. 


costs 


average 








... it’s just right! 





AT ALL DRUG STORES IN 10¢ AND 25¢ SIZES 


As a precaution, use only as directed 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Trade Union Training Courses 


For the Winter Term beginning January 3rd, 1944 


Designed to meet the of active workers 
Labor Movement. 


which have no educational facilities 


Buy War Bonds 
and Stamps! 


ONE DOLLAR 


PAYS FOR 


$1000.00 


WORTH OF HOUSEHOLD 


FIRE 


INSURANCE 
PROTECT YOUR HOME 


We Are the Only Co-operativé 
Fire Insurance Society Owned 
and Operated by Workingmen. 
1872 

BRANCHES ALL OVER 


Since 


| WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 

worth of insurance is required. 

This deposit is returnable whenever 
a member withdraws. 


For further information 
apply to the Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-2432 
Ask for booklet L 62. 











COURSES 


The Technique of Union Organization 
War and American Labor 

A Century of American Labor 

The Roots of Reaction 

Labor and the Law 

Problems of Union Administration 
How to Fight It 
Speaking in Public 

How to Conduct Them 


CONTAWNew 


Labor in Politics 
The Attack on Labor 
Labor’s Case Before the Public 


REGISTER NOW !!! 


Rand School of Social Science 


ALgonquin 4-3094-5-6 











MASS MEETING! 
Railroaded to Prison 


18 Members of Socialist Workers Party and of Minneapolis 
Truck Drivers Local 544—CIO 








JOIN 


LABOR’'S OWN FRATERNAL 


ORDER 


THE WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 


A Non-Profit Cooperative Organivatian 
73,000 Members 


$7,500,000 in Assets 


For 


CULTURAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
RECREATIONAL 


activities dedicated to social 
progress and democracy 


And FRATERNAL BENEFITS 


at minimaom cost 


Life Ineurance from $100 to $3,000 


Disability Benefit 
Medical Services 


Cemetery and Funeral Provision 


Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
750 Branches all over the country 
Young Circle League clabs for youth 


JOIN 


The Workmen's Circle Chorus 
directed by LAZAR WEINER 


or 
The Workmen's Circle 
Mandolin Orchestra 
directed by LUIGI PAPARELLO 





They are the first victims of the vicious Smith 

Supreme Court— 

16-month prison terms 

ideas and union activities. 

PROTEST this attack upon free speech, free press and 
workers’ rights. 


They were denied a hearing by the U.S THE 


and condemned to 
ORchar« 


WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 
175 East Broadway, New York City 
i 4-3400 


Please send me further information. 
NQMC, 2c ccccccscccccccececors Age. 
RIED, 66k ccc cicicoccccccessecesséues 








ROGER BALDWIN, Director 


Amer. Civil Liberties 


ALBERT GOLDM..N, 
Att'y and oné of the 18 
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Food Lobby Leads Subsidy Drive 


(Continued from Page One) 
America’s farmers as opposed to subsidies and 
in favor of inflation. 
That effort of the Hunger Bloc was spear- 
headed last week by Edward A. O’Neal, presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 


and Albert S. Goss, master of the National 
Grange. Appearing before the Senate Banking 
Committee, they tried to put the weight of 


America’s farmers behind the inflationists’ drive 
for higher war profits. 

The testimony of O’Neal and Goss attempted 
to deflect attention from the shocking war 
profiteering of the food processors and dis- 
tributors, as revealed by every government in- 
quiry—ineluding the OPA War Profits Studies 
and the reports of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and Commerce Department—by repre- 
senting the problem of food subsidies as a con- 
flict between the farmers and industrial workers. 

The War Profiteers Lobby here has utilized 
every opportunity to drive a wedge between 
the workers and farmers, whose coalition made 
a suecess of the early New Deal program and 
America in the darkest days of the de- 
pression. 

Food 
O'Neal, 
“appease 
leaders” for 


saved 


subsidies, charged Hunger Bloc head 
were adopted by the Administration to 
the unjustifiable demands of labor 
wage increases, 

Subsidies, he claimed, constituted disguised 
wage inerease for labor, and gave industrial 
workers an economic advantage at the expense 
of the farmer 

Goss echoed the same line, saying that “labor 

1ave led the spiral upward all along the 
and farm prices are still lagging behind.” 

Neither of the Hunger Bloc heads made 
any reference to the revelations that the 
packers, canners and food wholesalers have 
increased their war profits between 100% 
and 1.000% over pre-war levels, and that 
these swollen war profits have come through 
holding down prices paid to the farmer at 
one end and boosting prices to the con- 
sumer at the other. 


costs 
way, 


the lie to 
War 


study on 


the Hunger Bloc 
Profiteers Lobby, 
wag 


Further giving 
heads and the rapacious 
a confidential OPA 


Ss, prices and 





profits shows, it was learned exclusively by 
The New Leader this week, that from August, 
1959, to August, 1943: 


1. Wage rates have increased 10% 

2. The cost of living has increased 26.2%. 

3. Food prices have increased 47.8%. 

1. Clothing prices have increased 32.6% 

5. Net income of all farm operators after 
all expenses rose 182%. 

6. Non-farm income, per capita, 

Corporation profits rose 336%. 

As though offering a timely yardstick by 


Austin-Wadsworth 


(Continued from Page Four) 
uid safety requirements; (2) 


working 


rose 91% 


wages, hours and 





conditions prevailing in the 


determined through 


(3) 


industry as 


Hon 


colle inin 


requirements for ade- 


(41) requ 


‘etive | g 
il 


aciin 





quate train and irements 


for maximum uiilization of available 
plant. 

b) Employees in’fhe covered plants should of 
permitted to leave their 


the purpose of seeking employment 
t 


manpowe 
in the 
course be present 
cmploy for 























= if he em) oy o¢ is doing so to obte Li? i] 
fe greater number of weekly hour 
! joving t pres¢ io Whe 
m of it ses bli ed o) ! 
nls “assurec f freedom of choice of job 
openings or priorit lists \ ich ssure 
employment at their maximum skill 
¢) Employees, for remaining a s 
hould be guaranteed that as long as the ‘ 
ready. able and willing to worl ind do report 
for work, they should receive a minimum week!y 
wage equal to their average earnings of 48 
hours. Where an industry ov a plant has bee 
request¢ to operate on a longer wee the 
emplovees employed therein should be guaran- 
teed a minimum weekly wage based upon such 
longe? work week 
4. Where the transfer of workers from onc 
establishment to othe) found necessary, 
certain basic safeguards are essential. We be- 
lieve that the War Manpower Commission 
hould address itself to this problem and make 
adequate provision for (a) the payment of 
traveling expense (b) heal housing and 


transferred 
earnings of the 


facilitie for the 
protection of the 


child cave em- 


ploye es, (Cc) 





mer their new jobs, so that they will be equal 
to those received on the jobs from which the 
employees were transferred, and (d) protectio 
oo the men so transferring so that they will 
be able to return to their old jobs on the basis 
of their accumulated seniority and other rights 


and privileges provided for under the collective 


Teheran Parley 


(Continued from Page One) 





























is another triumph for Soviet diplomacy. C. L. 
Sulzberger in the New York Times praises this 
pact, and comments that “it signifies that Russia 
is eager to guarantee the independence and 
irity of Czechoslovakia, as well as the future 
her small eastern countries, but wishes to 
assure that they will not be dominated by other 
g ers. . * Stalin prefers pacts with 
e and Central European nations to 
federation of these nations, because such pacts 
the predominant influence of Russia 
yro-Sovie® governments have been es- 
tablished throug t this region, Russia _ will 
hen promote a federation which she will con- 
re for economic, political, and military pur- 
poses 

The perplexing problems faced by the peace 
ynfe ce at Ver s twenty-five years ago 
ire very n in evidence, in aggravated 
form. The conferences at Moscow, Cairo, and 
Te a espite their promises of international 
f ! ffer no arantee, as yet, that 
1e lement will be more satisfactory in 1944 
in in 1919, I e naked clash of national 
nterests, the imperialism of Russia constitutes 
dange? » World federation and t 

‘ ] f nocracr 
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DANIEL BELL, Managing SAMUEL H. — 


MAX SCHACHTMAN, ARON F. GILM. ARTIN, 
‘y, Workers Party 
Leg ey Aaa 





Thursday, December 16, e Pp. iit. 
MANHATTAN CENTER, 34th St. 
Auspices of Civil Rights Def. fense 














We buy and selli 


Write to LEON KRAS 


ER, 19 W. 8th 





new York, N.Y 


complete libraries and important single items relat- ) 
ing to Eccnomics, Politics, Labor anc Socialism i ENS. 
ty. PF 
We specialize IR/= 
in the Literature of Econcem wc. Social History. je —7 
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ve ee Se 


which to measure the claims and counter-claims 
in the food-subsidy fight, there came to light 
this week a recent study by the OPA on rental 
housing. 

The OPA study reveals that landlords have 
increased their profits between 54% and 36¢¢— 
without raising rents—merely on the basis of 
better business conditions, fewer vacancies and 
lowered operating costs. 
rental housing,” said the OPA 
report, “are receiving larger operating margins 
under rent control than in the pre-war years, 
1943 and 1940. These conditions, favorable to 
landlords, revealed in studies covering 39 war 
production centers, have developed despite the 
fixing of rent ceilings which, according to esti- 
mates based on pre-rent control trends, pre- 
vented more than one billion dollars from being 
added to the nation’s 1943 rent bill. 


“Owners of 


“Actual figures taken from the books of land- 
lords throughout the country that the 
rate of net operating income for operators of 
apartment houses during the six months of 
rent control was 34 per cent greater than in 
1939, while the increase in net operating income 
for landlords of small structures over the same 
period was 36 per cent. 


show 


“Three factors contributing to this favorable 
picture for owners are: a rent increase of from 
3 to 4 per cent from 1939-1940 levels before 
rents were frozen in 1941 and 1942; and almost 
capacity occupancy of rental housing under war 
conditions as contrasted with a normal occu- 
pancy of 90 to 95 percent, and declining over-all 
expenses resulting from decreases in competitive 
decoration and unnecessary services. 

“The population ef the 39 cities surveyed is 
more than 17 million, or over 13 percent of the 
total national population. Nineteen of these 
industrial centers have ‘roll-back’ maximum rent 
dates or freeze dates in 1941. The remaining 
20 have March 1, 1942, as their maximum rent 
date. 

“Over 75,000 rental dwelling units were used 
in the reports. This constitutes the largest 
sample of residentia! real estate ever surveyed. 
The results are, therefore, considered excep- 
tionally reliable as indications of the general 
trends of rental hcusing experience. Of all 
urban tenant-occupied dwelling units in the 


United States, 24 percent are in the 39 cities.” 

It is not expected that War Mobilizer Byrnes, 
or OPA Administrator Chester Bowles who, 
under pressure of the Food Profiteers Lobby, 


suppressed the OPA War Profits studies on the 


fcod processing and distribution industries, will 
now issue a report explaining why the example 
of the experience of the landlords in getting 
richer under booming business conditions even 
though they didn’t raise rents was not applied 
from the beginning to the inflationist Hunger 
Bloc. 


bargaining covering the 


they 


agreements 
heir original employment if 


place ot 
had been con- 
inuously at work. 


The 


pencent 


success of such a basic program is de- 
damental decisi of 
1 policy. First, that labor be given 

fullest participatior 


administ 


upol two fu 
nationa 
genuine 
planning and 


procedure for the 
in the ation of the man- 
secone, that the he 
ereatest degree of util of all qualific 
without iwainst Negroe 
or workers of other minority groups 
These two positions are fundamental to 
the type of democratic victory seek to 
win. In the kind of fiehtine, 


IZALlO? 


labor discrimination 


we 


war we are 


against dictatorship and regimentation, the 
best possible weapon we can wield is the 


itself. The enemy with 
which we are joined in battle is not simply 
a soldier in an Axis uniform; it is at root 
the philosophy of compelling people by state 
authority to do things which someone else 
believes are good for them. The Austin- 
Wadsworth Bill smacks of that philosophy. 

{This article is based on a Town Hall debate 
sponsored by the Post-War World Council } 


democratic process 


Nazi War Prisoners 


(Continued from Page Two) 
sentative because a rabid Nazi is perinitted to 
run the camp; in all such cases we are violating 
the Geneva Convention for the benefit of the 
Nazis. Does that make sense? 

a. time ago a German bookstore in New 
York (Westermann’s) was closed, having been 


Its former manager, a Mr. Eisele, 
is now in charge of distributing German books 
in Ameri war prisoner camps in behalf of 
the Red Cross. He, according to his own state- 


a Nazi outfit. 





ments, gets considerable contributions from 
German-Americans, who wish to remain anonym- 





ous to buy books for German war prisoners; 

line with his former employment he sees to 

that German war prisoners in the United States 
get only books which were published after 19338 
and have the approval of the Nazi-“Reichs- 
schrifttumskammer’, the Nazi authority 0) 
hook publishing in Germany. So we are very 
busy indeed, making certain that Nazis remai! 
Nazis, so that we can deliver to Germany afte 






the war the only Nazis who will be 
Nazis! Does that make sense? 
HE American Red Cross recently turned 
down an offer of 400 copies of Menschei 
Aktendeckelv by a forme man district 
torney, Albert Lestoque. book received the 








in the New York 














highest praise by a critic 
Times, and in many other American papers. Ih 
turning down the offer of the author the Na 
nal Headquarters of the American Red Cr 
i ice Pate, dated July 5 1945) 
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Page Seven | 


A Letter to the 
Russian People 


(Continued from Page Five) 


a hundred words are necessary elsewhere. 











Moreover, you must remember, Ivan, that the 
English fighting tradi belongs not to the 
land but to the sea. (I suspect this is rather 
difficult for a Russian to understand.) The 
sailor, not the soldier, is the ee hero. Now 
the sea is a difficult and unpredictable element. 
The man who makes use of must depend 


largely on instinctive and 
he must be able to improvise 


ve knowledge; 
and rapidly; 





easil 





he must not be too rigid], creneianil In all this 
the Englishman is opposite of the German, 
who is a creature of discipline and organization. 







The 
rapidly improvis 


ing ybilized for total war on 


been a 
tion hav- 
since 


British war 


effort has 
eda } 





been m 


May, 1940. 
This last-minute improvisation, however, has 
given our war preduction a flexibility superior 


to that of the long-planned war production of 








Germany, and has led, among other things, to 
the defeat of Germany in the air. We are a 
much more inventive people t! t Germans, 
but we are apt to be careless and n make the 
fullest pessible use of our inventions. This 


long tradition 
are other 
valuable 


carelessness is partly due to our 
of security and wealth, but there 
reasons for it, and these will give 


clues to the English character. 


E English 





you 


essentially an instinctive and 
intuitive ig ong Our actions are not gov- 
erned primarily by clear-cut principles of logic 
or reasoning. In this limited respect we might 
be called more feminine than masculine, because 
like most women we tend to be superficially 
illogical and irrational but fundamentally real- 
istic. We have a dislike, based on a rooted deep 
distrust, of any one-sided development of the 
individual, of narrow specialization, of extreme 
professionalism, of having, as one of our most 
popular proverbs says—‘“all our eggs in one 
basket.” 
Thus, 
either 


English 


are 


in most European countries people are 
town-dwellers or rural folk, but we 
nearly always try to be both at once. 
Again, no matter how highly skilled and difficult 
our professional duties may be, we like to have 
other interests as well. That is why England 
is the country of hobbies, pastimes, sports, and 
many of ow contributions to knowledge 
have been their spare time. 
(I think Russians will understand this 
better most other people would.) 

It has been said that England is the land 
of the amateur because of its aristocratic tradi- 
tion; but I think this explanation is superficial. 
People far removed from the influence of the 
tradition here—for instance, work- 


great 
made by men in 
you 


\ 
than 


aristocratic 


ers in the great industrial areas—have exactly 
the same traits and outlook. The emphasis 
throughout English life is not on spectaculai 


ichievement, brilliant success, dominating per- 


















sonalities, dazzling triumphs in any particular 
field, but is on character, a certain balanced 
quality of living, and some moral values. The 
point of view is neither rational and mate- 
rialistic nor spiritual mystical, but belongs 
Oo a queer sphere somewhere in between 
hat is ver sh. And I will try to deseribe 
its cffe rcinary Englisa life and character 
in my next two letters. 

I hope I have not confused you by attempting 
to compress too many generalizations into too 
smail a space. And if all this seems to you 
not very clear and logical, _ ise remember that 

Engi ire 2 ‘ lear and logical. 
ve that truth looks more like a_ tree 
a rraph pole. And now I salute 
| our indomitable Soviet friends. 
Y. S Since rely, 
J. B. PRIESTLEY. 


AMG in ltaly 


(Continued from Page Five) 

Hall and Chicago 
such doses compared to the 
American counterpart that we should term gen- 


mixture of 


gangsterism, but 


tain lammany 


tlemen the “Maffiosi” of Partinico who for thirty 
vears elected Vittorio Emanuele Orlanda as a 
deputy to Parliament. Mussolini realized that 
the Sicilian ‘‘Maffiosi” were letting off steam in 


the face of the rise of the Maffia-par-excellence 
of Fascism. Later many of the “Maffiosi” be- 
came Fascists, other were jailed; this fact served 
as a publicity stunt for the benefit of all the 
Rennells, the Grahams, the Childs and other 
English and American admirers of the Duce. 
Let Charles Poletti tell his chief about Aurelio 
and Frank Costello; this case will be far more 





















instructive thai yat of some Maftioso,” genuine 
or fake. who has build up a racket around the 
black market. 

So far as Sicily is concerned, the officers of 
the AMG should learn something about the re- 
note and recent part of the island’s history 
instead of simply telling newspaper correspond- 
ent av Siciliar scist tim always 

sed to a e advice of the wal “baron” be- 
ore casting thei ote lections. They need 
not go so far ba as the Sicilian Vespers and 
the rebellion aga the Spaniards. Let them 
start wi 1812 wher e § ins obtained a 
iberal constit from e King, guaranteed 
© them by t English, but which the King 

d to observe and the English were strangely 

S¢ -_ ? tnl rty-six 

‘ S ut and petitions sent to both 
Naple i Lond the Sicilians made up their 

nds to rey they set the day as January 12, 
1848, calle ethe heir Parliament and 

reatene 4a 

I ‘ Pale vas heard 
| [ Way as Paris and 
Vier \ ( re Was I rd Rennell 

‘ stuff of tical leaders; in- 
lecd, a eal f Bourbon tyranny 
ind t ‘ versed ve e world, the 
é 18 nd themselves, without the 

! n AMG but simply at the call 

freed . The same tl y happened again 

n 1860 af lve mm vears of Bourbon 

nny with it npaniment of prison and 

L Rennell. of rse, can find no lead- 

! atu y, be se there t yet freedom 

Sicil re Fascists, crypto- 

Fascists f p ts “Maffiiosi,” 

those incvitab lrawt Lord Rennell. 

Post Scriptum. 1 have received this week 
news from a friend who has been in Sicily 


for several months 
is quite 


He complain’ that food 
insufficient—less than before the Al- 
He w that the admin- 
and that worst of all there 


lied occupation 
istri 


rites 
ition is inept, 


is no liberty. He fears that Sicilians, after 
the enthusiasm of the first days of libera- 
tion, may turn against the AMG and turn 


‘ascism for leader- 
what Rennell calls the 
and the black 


is inadequate to 


to Communism or neo-! 
ship. He 
Maflia is simply 
market. The 


deal with it 


asserts that 
gaugsterism 


police service 
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‘broken in pieces. 


“and on the 
“the High Command has been obliged to give up 


~ India or in the 


many 


af 
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A New Format 
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~*~ THE NEW LEADER 


.. More Features ... A More Attractive Paper . . 
a Unique Experiment in American Journalism .. . 





publication in the country, a 
We are broadening our news coverage to provide a comprehensive survey of the week’s events; we are en- 
larging our book and feature sections iand adding new columns, including a department on Latin-American 


For some years The New Leader has been both a newspaper and a magazine. 
In its news columns it has uncovered and printed news stories that the 
commercial press avoids: revelations of cartel 
fascist activity, exposés of Communist maneuvers, stories of racial discrimina- 
tion. It has been a vigorous fighting n>wspaper on the vital issues of labor’s 
rights and a more democratic America. 

And in its feature pages it has presented stimulating and thoughtful ar- 
s leading liberal spokesmen. 

For a long time, though, we have felt that the two 
Leader’s activity were not sufficiently integrated. 
fully a newspaper nor a magazine. ‘Our size did not permit enough flexibility. 
But now, we feel, we have a solution. We have a new format and a new make-up. 
In size it will be similar to the Sunday 


machinations, 


Frankly, 


disclosures of 


sides of The New 
we were neither 


magazine supplements of the metro-~ 
But in its conception and arrangement it differs from any other 








as the present-size New Leader is different. 


But all this costs money, and rising costs have hit us as sharply as any other publication. 
rising costs we have been one of the few journals that have not raised their subscription price. Now, with the 
magazine New Leader, we are forced to raise the price to Three Dollars a Year—a price ridiculously low com- 
pared to other weeklies that charge Five dollars and Seven-Fifty a year. 

The deadline for subscriptions at the old rate is January 1. If you are a subscriber now you can get your 
next year’s New Leader at the old rate. Read the special offer in the adjoining box. 

Tell Your Friends about the new New Leader. 














WO. YEARS have passed since the surprise 

attack on Pearl Harbor and the German and 
Italian declarations of war. While the first year 
of America’s participation in global war was 
marked by severe defeats and loss of much rich 
and valuable territory in the Far East and by 
holding operations in Europe and Africa, with 
the mastery of the Atlantic seriously disputed 
by German submarines, the second year of con- 
ict has been marked by an almost unbroken 
séries of victories. The weakest cf the Axis 
powers, Fascist Italy, has been almost literally 
Germany and Japan still pos- 
sess powerful war machines. But the time has 
passed when Hitler and the Japanese militarists 
could seriously hope to win the war. All they can 
reasonably hope to accomplish now is to wear 
down the United Nations by prolonged defensive 
operations. 

In the present global war, 1943 possesses much 
the same significance as 1863 in the American 
Civil War. It witnessed the completion and de- 
velopment of two turning-point battles in a 
struggle that is almost too vast to be decided 
by battles in the old-fashioned conventional sense 
of the term. For the United Nations, Stalingrad 
and E] Alamein (the latter quickly followed by 
the American landings in French North Africa) 
were comparable in importance with Gettysburg 
and the capture of Vicksburg by the Union armies 
in July, 1863. One can find strategic parallels 
between these events. The flower of the Con- 
federate Army was decimated at Gettysburg, and 
the hope of bringing the war to an end by au sue- 


‘'eessful invasion of the North was dashed. 


HE Germans lost hundreds of thousands of 
their best troops in the ruins of Stalingrad 
frozen-steppes around the city, and 


the hope of knocking Russia out of the war and 
obtaining for German exploitation the agricul- 
tural and mineral wealth of the Ukraine and the 
oil of the Caucasus. The surrender of Vicksburg 
opened the Mississippi to Union vessels and cut 
tke Confederacy into two separate parts. El 
Alamein and its sequel, the occupation of the 
whole of North Africa, the conquest of Sicily, 
Southern Italy, Sardinia and Corsica, opened the 
vital sea artery of the Mediterranean for the 
United Nations and destroyed the hope, which 
Germany and Japan might have cherished in the 
summer of 1942, of a rendezvous somewhere in 
Middle East. 

Equally important with these victories on the 


‘ battlefield is the definite tipping of the seales of 


air and naval superiority in.favor of, the. United 
Nations. The Searing destruction that has raged 


most recently in Berlin and Leipzig, formerly in 


Hamburg. Cologne, Essen and many other Ger- 
man cities, is the most dramatic expression of ail 
superiority. Up to the end of October the amount 


German 
tons. In 


two t 


of. explosives dropped o1 territory in 
1943 amounted to 220,000 
had only been able 
tons on Great Britain. The 
destruction the ratio of 

vessels to the quantity of new 


reply, Ger- 


to drop housand 
submarine 


amount ol 


unk and damaeed 


and 


ship constructior 


have declined enormously. America’s reply to 
Pear! Harbor has been to build a new fleet, more 
powerful and more modern than the one that 
was destroyed or pees | in the Japanese attack. 
The present balance of naval strength as be 
tween the United State and Japar s sum 
marized in the following figures: 
lnited States Jupar 
Battleships ..... 21-22 10-11 
Regular carriers 15-16 7-0 
Cruisers . 49-55 30-35 
Destroyers . 300-320 70-80 
Submarines ........ 165-195 80-90 


AVhen one considers that American shipbuilding 


and aircraft construction facilities are far greater 


Where the 
News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN. 








than Japanese, that America is technically more 
advanced than Japan, that the British Navy and 
Air Force will be available for use against Japan 
after the defeat of Hitler, the long-range sta- 
tistical odds against Japan. 

Yet it would be a very dangerous illusion to 
imagine that the rest of the war will be an easy 
parade to victory. Some of the fiercest battles 
in the Civil War were fought after Gettysburg 
and the outlook was so gloomy for the North 
in the spring and early summer of 1864 that 
Lincoln considered his re-election improbable. 

fe 

ERMANY and Japan still possess powerful, 

well-disciplined, well-organized war machines. 
The heart of Japan’s industrial strength is not 
even within range of serious bombing. While the 
Germans have given up some three hundred 
thousand square miles of Russian territory this 
year, their retreat has been a fighting retreat 
and, in the main, an orderly retreat. 

There is equally little sign of any crack in 
morale in Japan. The little atoll of Tawara was 
more heavily bombed than Berlin; but the sur- 
viving Japanese soldiers proved formidably able 
to kill, as well so to die. for their god-emperor. 
Not an inch of territory that belonged to the 


original Japanese Empire has been taken, al- 
though our Navy may have attacked the Mar- 


shalls, easternmost of the Japanese 
before this appears in print. 
and exploiting, subject to depletion of its mer- 
chant shipping, the vast area, rich in raw 
materials, which it overran during the first few 
months of the war: the Netherlands Indies, the 
Philippines, Malaya, Burma, Indo-China, Thai- 
land. American military potential is far superior 
to the Japanese. But staggering. transportation 


Pacific islands, 
Japan is controlling 


problems over great. distances of sea and jungle 
‘ 


must be selved before this 
brought to bear against the Japanese homeland. 

Moral and psychological, well military 
and industrial factors count in war. And—if one 
wishes to be realistic and tries to place oneself 
for the moment in the position of an average 
German or Japanese, not a fanatical Nazi or 
military officer—it must be recognized that the 
demand for unconditional surrender is calculated 
to inspire a last-ditch spirit of resistance. The 
only two organized forces in Germany are the 
Nazi Party and the Army. While some of the 
conservative officers doubtless dislike the Party 
extremists, there would be no future for them in 
a disarmed and subjugated Germany. 

While Japanese moderates might have been 
willing to accept a peace settlement that would 
have left the original Japanese Empire intact, 
the terms worked out in Cairo—to the Japanese 
mind—would mean national ruin, if not actual 
starvation for the part of the Japanese popu- 
lation that is more or less dependent for a live- 
lihood Japanese industrial and commercial 
enterprises in Korea, Formosa and Manchoukuo. 
So the United Nations’ victory will probably 
come about only as.a result of a military knock- 
out, unassisted by internal explosions in 
Germany or Japan, although the subjugated 

already giving some help 


peoples of Europe are 
the United Nations and will doubtless give 
military eclipse becomes 


potential can be 


as as 


on 


any 


to 
more the German 
more evident. 
Prediction is proverbially risky. 
basis of the known facts of the 
1 should consider it probable that Germany 


as 


But the 
present situation, 
will 


on 


J 


be knocked out some time between June and 
October, 1944, while the military downfall of 
Japan will probably occur not less than one yeai 


and not more than three after the crushing 
of Germany. At this time next year I shall return 
to this prediction and try to éxplain why it went 
wrong if, quite probable, this proves to 


be the case. 


years 


as is 


Despite the 
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A Christmas Suggestion 
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ss 


A LARGE 


Christmas Gift. 





And a Christmas Present 


P to January 1, 





number of our 

readers, this year, as last, 
are giving subscriptions to The 
New Leader as Christmas pres- 
ents. They can’t give Scotch or 
a host of other items; the shop- 
ping rush in the downtown de- 
partment stores is terrific. It’s 
an easy and sensible idea to 
give a New Leader sub as that 
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The New Leader subscription price 

remains at two dollars a year. With our new maga- 
zine (see the story on the left) the price goes up to 
three dollars. If you are a present subscriber—no mat- 
ter when your subscription expires—you can renew 
now at the old rate of two dollars a year. This offer is 
good only for the next three weeks. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
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Fear of the Soldier Vote 


ie has become clear that a lot of politicians 

afraid of the soldier vote. No one can 
.In spite of distance and certain 
engagements having to do 
with Japs and Germans, the fellows in the 
foxholes probably have a pretty good idea 
of what is going on. They may have hot 
opinions of certain fat and foolish fellows in 
Washington who haye been getting in the way 
of the war. So something had to be done, to 
keep fighting men from voting. It has heen 
done—auickly and efficiently. 


are 
blame them. 
urgent business 


In all the long history of Congress there 
have been few events more disgraceful than 
the sudden defeat of the Lucas-Green Bill 
in the Senate. What seemed like a breath- 
taking overturn on the surface was evidently 
the result of careful conniving behind the 
scenes. The Lucas-Green Bill had been debated 
at length and amended in detail. Then, within 
a few minutes, a substitute of exactly opposite 
purpose and effect was accepted. 

The substitute is a piece of shameless hum- 
bug. The original measyre proposed to send 
to soldiers, sailors, marines, seamen and ci- 
vilians in overseas service a simple form of 
ballot that could filled out and returned 
through the regular service channels. Between 
6,000,000 and 8,000,000 citizens who are out- 
side their election districts could cast their 
votes under this arrangement. The simple 
ballot forms could be shipped out well in ad- 
vance. collected by officers and returned in 
sealed parcels. The Army and Navy records 
would seive as registration lists. The counting 
would be under the supervision of a top board 
made up of two Democrats and two Repub- 
licans. This is a simple and practical way of 
giving the vote to fighting men. It would work. 
That is why powerful forces are against it. 

What reactionaries are scared of ts clear. 
From New Zealand comes the news that in the 
recent election, soldier votes swung the pen- 
dulum toward the Labor Party side.. Without 
counting the army and navy the Laborites 
would have had exactly half of the members 
of Parliament. The soldiers and sailors gave 
them five additional members, a clear working 
majority. Dr. George Gallup estimates that 
among the stay-at-home citizens the Demo- 
crats get only 47° of the votes but that 
among the soldiers they would come xwway 
with 61% 

It is easy enough for fair-minded citizens to 
say that this has nothing to do with the case. 
It should have nothing to do with it. Fight- 
ing men and women have a double right to 
vote. They are citizens, and they are facing 
death for their country. There was, in fact, 
no argument introduced against counting them. 
Reactionaries covered their treachery with 
suave professions of love for fighting youth. 
But their words were belied by their actions. 

When the time was ripe they introduced into 
the a substitute measure. It provides 
simply this matter of giving votes to 
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fighters be left to the states. State righs, 
Arthur Krock explains with sly smirks in the 
Times, were preserved. All through the debate 


as 


the poll tax men from the South played a_ If 
morrow. 
eventually the boys will come home. 


prominent part. Payment of such a tax as an 
electoral requirement could not, of course, be 
required of soldiers and sailors far from home. 
So states rights would be violated. White and 
black southerners might get the notion that 
they have a right to vote. That would be bad 


games F 


they 


The 


war 


may last fo 





soldiers who face death for their country: will 
not be allowed to help run it. 
politicians are pursuing a policy of despair. 
sueceed today, it will’ be to fail to- 
years, 


But the cowardly 


but 


fg wane BEFORE THE SENATE 


may 


syirnes’ 


radio address on Tuesday 
serve as the rallying cry for all thosé 


for blimpy and pompous politicians. So the who wish to’ save the country from run-away 
substitute preserves all state limitations—and inflation. The Director of War Mobilization 
Arthur Krock feels good. soberly explained how a spiral works. The 

But the “substitute” is no substitute. It puts Hcuse bill, which is now betiore the Senate, 


in the place of a practical and substantial 


provides for the ending of subsidy payments 
If this measure is accepted 


food prices will immediately 
have ‘higher 


measure nothing at all. We know from New — after January 1. 

York State experience how few soldiers vote by the Senate, 

under the slow and over-careful rules of the jump. Workers will have to 
states. Ballots are sent when nominations wages. Then all prices will 
are complete. They are handled in the districts so on and so on. There will 


through the regular machinery. 


never get ballots. Fewer still fill them out 
and return them. In a state like New York 
where we count voters by the millions we 


never get more than a few thousand soldier 
votes. If the “substitute” is accepted by the 
House, it will mean the burial of the whole 
idea, 

The “substitute” bill was passed by a vote 
of 42 to 87. The majority was achieved by a 
combination of Republican and Democratic 
reactionaries—the Democrats, of course, hail- 
ing from the South. For the moment we had, 
in the Senate chamber, the sort of sinister 
clique which backward-looking plotters have 
long hoped for as the nucleus of a new and 
solidly conservative political party. This com- 
bination succeeded in the Senate. It is rep- 
resented in the House. Whether it can suc- 
ceed there still remains questionable. The 
proposal from the upper chamber is now in 
the hands of the House Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections. Five of the seven Dem- 


ocrats on the Committee are from southern 
states. 
John E. Rankin, ‘of Mississippi, is‘éne of 


The other day before his assembled 
colleagues he denounced the Lucas-Green Bill 
and all who supported it. To drive home his 
noint he read and spelled out the names of some 
who had sent in letters in favor of it. They 
were, of course, foreign names, in some cases 
Jewish names. Then follgwed Congressman 
George Bender, a Democrat from Ohio. He, 
too, read a list of foreign-sounding names— 
and quietly continued: “These, gentlemen, are 
the names of American soldiers and sailors 
who have been decorated for heroic service 
to the their country.” 


these five. 


In the interest of such men the fight still FP, 
and Currency Committee. 


fearful reactionaries succeed, 


_ the 


goes on. 





of 
back 


he 


If we 


the 


The 
great 


has 


If Congress 


war 
less 


be cheated. 
receive 
All who serve their country in factory, mine 
and fighting forees will be cheated. Millions 
are giving everything in order that we may 
decent and democratic world. 
go wallowing into a time of wild’ in- 
flation, no one would dare prophesy what sort 
of social and political situation we may face. 
Inflation is one of the roads to poverty, un- 
employment and fascism. 

As we go to press the Senate Banking’ and 
Currency Committee is conducting hearings on 
Every selfish combina- 
tion of food speculatcrs is on hand to advocate 
Speakers for all the great 
masses of the population appear in opposiéton. 
two great labor federaticns are there, the 
social workers, 
Representative Mary T. Norton, Chairman of 
the House Labor Committee reports that she 
20,000 letters— 
and only three of them in support of the bill. 
The people of the country are against it. They 
know 
practical way to keep prices down. 
not go to Washington. 
will be heard remains to be seen. The simplest 
and most direct way for them to register their 
will is to write or telegraph to Senator Robert 


will 


that 


soldiers will be 
debased 
families will go down while they are fighting 
to preserve our 
bonds will be cheated. 


coin, 


than 


Most soldiers’ after the end of the war. 


finally passes 


cheated. 


this 
everyone except profiteers will be cheated. 


They will be paid in 


skyrocket. 
be no end till years 


And 


measure, 
The 


The living standard of their 


way of' life. 


they paid for 


All purchasers 
They will get 
their 
Every holder of a social security number will 


bonds. 


He pays now in good money and 
on 


preserve a safe, 


anti-subsidy pil. 


a favorable report. 


consumer 
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the 
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the 
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15,000 to 


om 


use of subsidies 


later 
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in bad. 


the only 
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hey can- 


Whether their voices 


Wagner, Chairman of the Senate Banking 
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